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Now is the time for all good men 


to come to the aid of their country 


HIS IS WRITTEN the day after election. 

Yesterday everyone was a Democrat or 
Republican or Progressive or Socialist. Today 
everyone is an American. 

We decided our issues in the traditional way 
that has made this country great—as free men who 
speak their will fearlessly at the ballot box, and 
then bury their differences,to work for the prog- 
ress of their country. There are far too many 





problems facing this nation for us to afford the 


luxury of rancor. There are too many people in 


the world who hate America for us to waste 


energy hating each other. There is enough work tof 


be done to need the best brains, the strongest hearts 


of everyone of every party, united for America. 


And we dare not think, just because we voted, 
that our duty is done. Our duty to our party may 
be; our duty to our country is eternal, 
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HOW TO GET NOWHERE FAST / 
Ly Mr Friendly 





This is the tale of a business man 
Who ran and ran and ran and ran 
But when he arrived he was where he began! 


With accidents and overhead 

His business never got ahead 
Which made him very, very med! 
Then Mr. Friendly smiled and said: 
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the first American liability insurance company 


© 1948, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 








“Despite rising costs American Mutual sti// offers you a 


chance to save 20% on insurance. And our famous 
I.E. Loss Control* service has reduced costly accidents 
80% and increased production 300% in some cases!”’ 


Well, the man signed up and he raced ahead 
And his business ran out of the red 
And he said with a sigh, “It’s good to be back 


Where the ledgers are written in nothing but black!” 


The biggest extra in insurance... that's 1.E. Loss Control,* 
a special service, at mo extra charge with every industrial 
policy. Ask your local American Mutual man to show you 
the “40 Convincing Cases.” Write today for free copy of 
“The All-American Plan for Business” or ““The All-American 
Plan for the Home.”’ American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co., Dept. B-$$, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch 
offices in principal cities. Consult classified telephone 
directory. 

* Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering, 
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BELL - SYSTEM OVERSEAS 
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Transacting business in foreign countries by telephone has definite 
advantages. You talk directly with the person you’re doing business 
with. You can reach a quick understanding —and avoid misunderstanding 
—ask and answer questions, settle details, in a single call. 


When you call friends or relatives overseas, you have the 
warm satisfaction of hearing their own voices, and enjoying an 
intimate, two-way conversation. Service is open to most 
‘countries around the world. Just say to the Long Distance operator 
‘I want to make an overseas call.” 
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THE COVER 


The Emery family has left its stan 
on Cincinnati. English-born ‘Thon 
Emery, Sr., made the first imprint moi 
than a century ago when he ra? 
lard-oil business and a realty firm. 
ery Industries, Inc., is now an imp 
tant producer of fatty acids and cand 
And Thomas Emery Sons, Inc., ov: 
the 48-story Carew Tower (tallest 
the city), the Netherland Plaza hot 
other valuable properties. 

From the Carew Tower, grands 
John Josiah Emery today presides 0 
still another family enterprise—}'me: 
Carpenter Container Co., which mak 
steel drums in Chicago. Nor is that a 
John J. Emery is a director and pre 
dent of the Dayton & Michigan Ri 
a director of the Cincinnati Equital 
Fire Insurance Co. 

e Background—FEmery, at 50, is a b 
man with a ready smile and the rig! 
background to head up a dynasty. Ii 
ears from exclusive Grote 
chool, took degrees at Harvard and 0) 
ford, was a Navy ensign in World Wig 
I, traveled extensively. In 1924, he tooiff 
over control of what was then Emenf] 
Candle Co.; it had been run by a boarfy 
of directors after his father’s death if) 
1908. 

In 1927, he married Irene Langhomy 
Gibson, daughter of artist Charles Dan:f 
Gibson. Local newspapers tag Emeniy 
“Cincinnati’s biggest taxpayer.” * 
e Civic Affairs—His public life is inte: i 
twined with local civic affairs. He iff 
president of the Cincinnati Institute of 
Fine Arts and the Cincinnati Art Muy 
seum. He has played an important roly 
in reforming the city government; an(f 
in planning slum clearance, a propose(f 
airport, civic redevelopment, and otheje 
public construction. : 

He has called the city’s physical lav 
out “out-of-date, costly.” But Emer 
activities go further than criticism 0/9 
planning: His realty company pean 
helped spruce up Cincinnati’s skylin 
with its ultramodern new Terrace P!az) 
hotel (BW—Jul.3’48,p22). ; 


—Compicte story on Emery Industries stariG 
on page 82. Cover painting "he Tran Mawickt : 
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Business is running into a change in the inventory situation. 

Prices no longer are rising. Thus, the value of inventories is not being 
marked up automatically. 

But there is more to it than that. The tide of inventory accumulation 
finally has turned. That’s why so many manufacturers you meet are asking: 
“‘What has happened to new orders?” 

Business is trying to hold down stocks. Some manufacturers are start- 
ing to work off inventory. Few will buy forward, even in metals. 

es 

Inventory liquidation, if it starts, will feed on itself. Even price cuts are 

unlikely to make new buying look attractive. 

















More important, if inventory liquidation and a decline in business 
expansion should come at the same time, some recession would be inevitable. 

Two of the most dynamic features of the 1946-48 boom have been 
inventory accumulation and industrial expansion. 

If both should turn down together, employment surely would suffer. 

Retail volume is anything but reassuring. People held off buying too long 
for this to be a very merry Christmas for merchants. 








In New York City, one of the soft spots, department store sales ran 
7% below a year ago in the first two weeks of December. 


It's hard for the rest of the country to make up such a loss in Gotham. 
a 

Disappointing retail sales are making inventories loom large where a 
month ago they looked only adequate. 








This could mean that, at going prices, most lines are overstocked. Thus, 
store stocks, if they are excessive, could roll right back on the manufacturers. 
This would cause a real inventory problem. 

And it would hatch another hen-and-egg argument: Was it overproduc- 
tion or underconsumption—or really a buyers’ strike? 

& 

Inventories have been rising steadily ever since the spring of 1946. 
Most of the rise represents physical volume, but prices added some. 

All business inventories—manufacturing, wholesale, and retail-——stood 
at $54,450,000,000 at the end of October, according to preliminary Dept. 
of Commerce figures. 

That total was $700-million above the September figure. More than 
$500-million of the month’s rise was in retail inventories. 

Up to now, inventories have appeared to be in line with sales volume. 
But let sales slow down, and the story will be vastly different. 











That's one reason retail trade will bear such close watching now. 
e 


Manufacturers added less than $100-million to inventories in October. 
They had a rise of about $150-million in sales to match this. 
But there is a catch in the sales figure. October had one more working 
day than September. On a daily average, October was down a shade. 
8 
Business conditions, more and more, are getting to the point where they 
can be described in two words: flattening out. 








There is no harm in rocking along at a very high level. Any economist 
will tell you that you should be perfectly happy with today’s big national 
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income. Everyone knows we still have full employment. And it’s no secret 
that autos and steel are still going great guns. 

But, meanwhile, a lot of industries are taking their bumps. There is 
nothing comfortable to them about our “‘high-level economy.” 


And, finally, how long can everything stay flat? 
e 


One of the characteristically flattened-out spots in the economy is per- 
sonal income. 

It held at an annual rate of around $215-billion right through August, 
September, and October. There was a slight rise in October. This was due 
mainly to this year’s bumper crops coming to market in unusual volume. 

Contributing to the flatness has been the more stable price level. Too, 
there was no federal veterans’ bonus this fall. 

e 

Basic in the ‘flattening out’’ process, however, is the fact that most 
industries have caught up with accumulated demand for goods. 

The boom now rests on a new base—" normal” income, “‘normal’’ spend- 











ing. 
And we don’t know what ‘’‘normal’’ means at full employment. Will this 
new “normal” sustain national income at upwards of $220-billion? Or will 
it take some outside stimulus—such as more government spending—to keep 
things rolling? 
e 

Manpower, like metals, has been a limiting factor on production ever 

since the end of the war. 


Now it looks as if manpower needs were stabilizing. 





Nonagricultural employment hit a new high at 51,932,000 in November, 
according to the Bureau of the Census count. Normally, there would be a fur- 
ther seasonal rise in December to handle Christmas business. 

But field checks indicate the December gain will be less than usual 
(page 19). Beyond that, most industries think they have enough hands. 

Unemployment quite possibly will rise in the face of big employment. 
The labor force won‘t stop growing, but the number of jobs may. 

* 


Don’t expect recent cuts in meat prices to prove permanent. 





They coincide with the largest slaughter so far tnis year. Dressed-weight 
of meat produced in the first week of December was 393-million Ib. 

But, while that’s the highest for the year to date, the peak of the 
slaughter run soon will be behind us. That means relative scarcity again. 

Moreover, it is unlikely that as much is going into storage as a year ago. 
Production, at 393-million Ib., was 9% below the 1947 week. 

2B 

Looking for a government contract? If so, you’ll want to examine the 

new statement of cost principles issued by the armed services this week. 


Controversial points (BW-Oct.23’48,p21), now buttoned up, are: 

(1) Applicability—The rules apply to ‘‘cost-type situations” only. 

(2) Advertising—You can charge space in trade and technical journals 
(whether institutional or product ads). Also anything directly connected 
with contract performance—recruiting, legal notices, disposition of scrap, 
sale of facilities, and the like. 

(3) Donations—These are still subject to dicker. Contributions to local 
charity and benefit organizations, if ordinary and necessary business 
expenses, stand a good chance of approval. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 18, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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1945 1946 1947 1948 1948 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 194] 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . . *199.4 +1991 197.4 197.0 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)....... 2.06.06. cece ec eeceeceeceeeee 100.0 100.0 99.0 97.8 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks........ 2.2... ... 2.0 c eee e ce eee eeees 125,182 125,170 116,029 117,902 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousamds).... $29,261 $28,264 $23,885 $24,199 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ................00000+++0 5,705 5,646 5,571 5,327 3,130 
Rg ge 8 ee ee ee errr re 5,620 5,615 5,626 5,253 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... . 1.1.0.2... ccc eee eeeeeees 1,892  +2,026 1,967 2,187 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 81 82 90 88 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ... 2.0... eee cece eeeees 53 59 64 58 52 
a ee I Og a sae. wu bh oN din sc cde ws sos cgevciccsececcs $28,415 +$28,322 $28,337 $28,874 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding DRS 5 px pes cess 4% 5% 8% +7% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).......................--4+- 122 126 96 87 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 = 100), Oct...1736 ..... — ..... 174.5 163.8 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)................. i. 394.4 399.6 3988 455.9 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 279.5 279.8 279.7 292.5 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 314.1 319.9 317.6 412.6 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, ton)... ...... 2.66... e cece ee eee eee e ee eens $95.50 $95.50 $95.05 $76.09 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom). ....... 2... +. cece eee cree ee eeeee $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $39.75 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).........-.0.0eeeeeeeeeeeeees 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.)... 0.0.0.0... cc ccccccccc ccc ccccccresccccccees $2.32 $2.33 $2.27 $3.03 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)... 2.2.2... se eee cece eee e eee eeeeeee 5.68¢ 5.72¢ 5.68¢ 6.32¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............00ceeeeeeeeees 32.15¢  32.20¢ 31.56¢  35.99¢ 13.946 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.).... 1.0.0... eee e cee cece eee eneeeecneeeces $1.689 $1.752 $1.715 $1,856 $1,28) 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............... 00 cee ee ee eeee 19.25¢ 18.40¢ 19.97¢ 20.93¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............-+.-seeeeeeuee 121.1 120.5 120.6 119.3 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.54% 3.55% 354% 3.52% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..............+.++. 2.80% 2.81% 2.84% 2.85% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14-18% 14-13% 14-13% 14% 13% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............++++++++ 47,584 47,431 46,928 48,570 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............+---+++: 62,558 62,330 62,378 65,140 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............---- 15,459 15,527 15,583 14,461 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks... ......... 2... 0 ee eeeeeeeeees 1,827  —_‘-+1,647 1,390 1,776 +#1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. 33,179 33,075 33,319 37,564 ++t15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. .......... 2... 6 esse eeeeeees 4,177 4,163 4,196 4,233 ++4,303 
TE: Sl NO NN os sys cewae es cebedccescedseccsgetoace 670 800 950 935 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ............---2eseeceeceecceeees 23,727 23,783 23,929 22,617 2,265 
“Preliminary, week ending December 11th, SDate for "Latest Week’ on each series om reques 
+Revised. +¢Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





THE INQUIRY INTO PROFITS is really 
aimed at more government influence 
over corporate sovereignty. It's a 
buildup for a bigger federal role as overseer of 
management policy on such things as financing, 
expansion, acquisition, pricing. 

This is O’Mahoney’s frame of mind in the 
hearings now being held by the congressional Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. And O’Ma- 
honey takes over this committee when the Demo- 
crats come back Jan. 3. 


A string of witnesses has been talking eco- 
nomics before the Flanders subcommittee—econo- 
mists, accountants, labor men, and such heavy 
management artillery as the Wilsons of G. E. and 
G. M., Francis of General Foods, Pogue of Chase 
National, Holman of Standard Oil. 

They have batted around the semantics of 
profits, bookkeeping methods, the influence of 
inflated dollars vs. prewar dollars. _ 

But the record being compiled is going to be 
used as underpinning for a political ideology—the 


new New Deal. 
a 


There will be a big difference between Taft's 
chairmanship of this committee and O’Mahoney’s. 

Taft's conception of the committee’s role: It 
should stand by, watching for a business slump, 
then propose steps to overcome it when it heaves 
in sight (BW-May8'48,p 16). 

O’Mahoney’‘s concept: The committee should 
chart the lines for national economic growth, shape 
laws to prod business into that pattern. 


You get an example of this in the tax aspects 
of the present inquiry. 

When Flanders studies the corporate profits 
picture, he’s simply looking for sources of revenue 
to finance the big foreign aid, lend-lease and 
national preparedness spending. 

O’Mahoney is probing as well for ways to dis- 
cipline big corporations. 


You can scent a rerun of the old TNEC in these 
hearings. They could easily balloon into a full- 
scale operation next year. 

Legislati.e.y, O'Mahoney is sure to push harder 
than ever before his bill requiring a federal charter 
for corporations doing interstate business. He 
thinks preservation of private capitalism depends 
upon a law to enforce statutory standards for ‘‘the 
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powers, the authority, and the social responsibili- 
ties’’ of big concerns. 

Then there’s Senator-Elect Kefauver’s old bill 
to extend antitrust rules to cover mergers by acqui- 
sition of physical assets; Attorney General Clark is 
for it, and next year O’Mahoney’s committee will 
pile up ammunition in its behalf. 


But O'Mahoney will spread the joint commit- 
tee’s influence beyond such specific reform legis- 
lation as federal charter and antitrust bills. 

Under his leadership, the committee will harp 
on the trend toward concentration of industrial 
control; that will help the trust-busters get more 
money. 

And the committee will air the troubles small 
businessmen have in getting capital. You can 
expect proposals for more government lending aids. 

Finally, O'Mahoney is cooking up a kleig-lights 
conference at which top business, labor, consumer, 
and farmer representatives would sit down with 
government; they would try to agree on goals for 
the economic development of the nation, and on 
ways to put them into practice. 


RAILROADS WON'T GET the 8% temporary 
freight rate boost they have asked for right away. 

And it doesn’t look likely that the Interstate ~ 
Commerce Commission will be able to act before 
next summer on the application for a third-round, 
13% permanent rate boost. 

Reason: Shippers are insisting upon detailed 
commodity-by-commodity hearings this time. And 
these will stretch out at the regional level for weeks. 
The commission will need another 60 to 90 days 
to digest the testimony. 

Freight customers argue that previous across- 
the-board increases have forced many commodity 
prices out of line. They want any new rates to 
reflect the earning power of individual commodities. 


TRUMAN MEANT IT when he said he was 
glad he won without the Dixiecrats. 

He has been convinced that ‘malice toward 
none” cannot apply to the party bolters; at least 
their influence in the 81st Congress has got to be 
sterilized. 

The next step will be to call in Barkley and 
Rayburn, give them the job of either reading Dixie- 
crat coneressmen out of the party or else ‘’pack- 
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ing’ committees so that Dixiecrat votes won’t count 
for much. 

What this means is that in the House Rayburn 
will have to crack down on such influential senior 
southerners as Gene Cox of Georgia and John Ran- 
kin of Mississippi. 

In the Senate, Barkley’s only Dixiecrat prob- 
lem will be Eastland of Mississippi. 


Truman’s decision isn’t based so much on the 
civil rights issue as on just plain party regularity. 
In Truman’s political book the Dixiecrats might as 
well have stumped for Dewey. 

And Truman has been convinced—by Clark 
Clifford and labor-liberal congressmen such as 
Helen Douglas, Holifield, and Eberharter—that 
(1) he doesn’t need Dixiecrat votes to put over his 
program, and (2) he will really be stronger as a 
result of providing an object lesson to lukewarm 


southern Democrats. 
a 


TRUMAN ALSO MEANT IT when he said the 
military couldn’t have more than $15-billion to 
spend next year. 

We told you last week that Forrestal would 
make one last direct appeal to Truman for. $17.5- 
billion (BW-Dec.11‘48,p15). It has been turned 
down. Now Forrestal’s recalled Eisenhower to tem- 
porary duty, helping sell the budget to Congress. 
That’s evidence Forrestal intends to swallow his dis- 
appointment and try to hold Truman’s line. 

So, Truman’s budget goes to the printer with 
a $15-billion item for the National Military Estab- 
lishment. But we still are convinced that Congress 
will vote more than that. 


THE FOOD STAMP IDEA is coming back next 
year; you will recall such a program was used dur- 
ing the depression for relief feeding and surplus- 
crop disposal. 

The scheme is just a pilot-plant project to start 
with. It’s a part of Agriculture’s broad, long-range 
program to beat surpluses by increasing consump- 
tion instead of by controlling farm production. 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannon wants $3- 
million or $4-million to test various mechanisms 
for subsidized distribution’ of food to low-income 
people. The plan is to use food stamps to induce 
people to eat better. 

Equally important, however, the results will 
provide a handy means for moving surplus foods. 
And it’s this point—rather than nutrition—that 
will put it over with Congress. 


16 


Tests will be run in both metropolitan ang 
small-town areas, in various parts of the naiion 
Established retail outlets will be used in all cc ses 

Here are some of the different approache 
Agriculture wants to try: giving the stamps awa, 
as well as selling them at cut-rates; making stamps 
redeemable for any food purchase or, alternatively 
only for surplus items; requiring tie-in purchases of 
say, surplus potatoes to get meat. 


COLD WAR NOTE: Nine-month figures on 
U. S.-Russian trade show the Reds are sending us 
vital chrome and manganese while American ship- 
ments of goods to Russia have all but vanished. 

Through September, Russia serit 140,000 tons 
of manganese, 131,000 tons of chrome. 

In dollars, last year’s U.S. trade balance of 
$55-million is now a Russian trade balance of $34- 
million. That would buy a lot of punkins. 


HERE IS A DRAFT TIP for employers: 

File with local boards complete job informa. 
tion to supplement the data supplied by your essen- 
tial, but draft-eligible workers. 

The advice comes from Gen. Hershey, in o 
letter to Krug rejecting Krug’s request for a blanket 
deferment of all miners. Hershey argues that the 
smallness of the draft plus present occupational! 
deferment policies are adequate to keep essential 
mine workers out of uniform—particularly, he says, 


- if employers make sure draft boards know the em- 


ployer’s position in each case. 
* 


e Japanese Foreign Trade Council has asked U. S. 
for use of 120 merchant ships from the National 
Defense Reserve Fleet. Idea is to earn dollars 
carrying U. S. cargoes. Chinese, British, and Nor- 
wegians already have protested letting Japan back 
into the merchant marine competition . . . 

@ Three-year extension of the Hull reciprocal trade 
law, with last year’s Republican limitations stripped 
off’ will be asked by Truman next month, along 
with ratification of the UN trade organization. 
Both will go through . . . 

e Antitrusters are poking into American Telephone 
& Telegraph’s ownership of its phone equipment 
supplier, Western Electric. To them it looks some- 
thing like another Pullman Co. case . . 

¢ Washington’s reaction to the Pan American- 
American Overseas Airlines merger announcement 
(page 31): Juan Trippe is getting his ‘chosen instru- 
ment’ by purchase instead of by legislation. 
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Is the Employment Rise Ending? 


Rising unemployment claims, local payroll trimming tell tale 


of soft labor market. But there’s no real downturn yet. 


alarming one—during the past month. 
e Trimming—The susiness week check 
shows that small layoffs have been 
much more frequent than scattered re- 


ial 
is Industry’s manpower requirements As industry after industry works off ports suggest. In practically every sec- 
% are finally beginning to level off. The its wartime backlogs, there’s no longer _ tion of the country, at least a few em- 
postwar squeeze in the labor market isa ___ the same terrific pressure for increased ployers have been trimming their pay- 
fraction easier now. production at all costs. At the same rolls. In some places—the New Eng- 
This doesn’t mean that workers are time, postwar investment in plant and land textile towns, for instance—the cuts 
going to be easy to hire from now on. equipment is beginning to pay off in have been big enough to throw a scare 
" And it certainly doesn’t mean that you'll _ higher labor productivity. into local business. 
‘ have a labor-surplus to talk to union So far there’s no indication that em- In Connecticut, the machine-too] in- 
leaders about in foutth-round wage ne- pet will do anything worse than dustry laid off around 8,800 workers 
° gotiations. evel off, no sign that it will drop. from October, 1947, to October, 1948. 
a ¢ Headache Eases—But manpower no But you can expect to see more wig- Electrical equipment makers dropped 
k longer is quite the problem it once was. gles in the employment curve, more about 6,200. 
In many areas, you will find that the temporary fluctuations in unemploy- In Stamford, Conn., representatives 
number of unfilled jobs has dropped ment, a return to some seasonality of of labor, management, and the city gov- 
, significantly. And unemployment is employment. You are secing them now. emment conferred this week about em- 
/ higher now than it was the last time ¢More Jobless—The Bureau of the ployment. Since the beginning of the 
you looked at the figures. Census’ nose-count in November year, 30 plants in the area have dropped 





In the newspapers, indeed, you see 
repeated reports that one firm or an- 
other has laid off people. You might al- 
most conclude, hastily, that the whole 
country is moving into a period of sig- 
nificant unemployment. 

That’s hardly the case, a BusINEsS 
WEEK survey last week indicates. 
¢ Leveling—What secms to be happen- 
ing, rather, is this: The steady climb in 
employment of the past three years 
(chart, page 20) is about over. Total em- 
ployment in the country is leveling off. 


showed a rise of about 189,000 in the 
number of jobless. That brought the 
total up to 1,831,000. 
This is still a bare minimum for what 
the analysts call “the frictiona] float”— 
workers temporarily unemployed or 
switching to new jobs. But the Novem- 
ber figure was obtained from the 


monthly sampling early in the month. 
Since that time there have been scat- 
tered layoffs. The susiness WEEK sur- 
vey indicates that unemployment figure 
took another jump—although not an 


about 2,000 workers. On Dec. 1, there 
were 1,739 unemployed. The Stamford 
office of the State Unemployment Di- 
vision expects the total to hit 2,200 to 
2,300 by Jan. 1. City officials consider 
things “not too serious now,” but they 
want to know when the trend will end. 

In Baltimore, some 30 firms making 
men’s clothing have laid off 900 to 1,000 
workers since Noy. 1. 

In Lima, Ohio, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. has laid off some 800 work- 
ers because backlog orders for frac- 
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EMPLOYMENT TRENDS in some industries show a sag—or leveling off 


tional-horsepower motors are exhausted. 
e Insurance Claims—W eekly figures on 
new claims for unemployment compen- 
sation also spotlight a faint softening in 
the national labor picture. During the 
first part of the year, 1948 followed al- 
most step by step in the 1947 pattern 
(chart above). But early this fall, the 
number of new claims began to pull 
ahead of last year. And in the past 
couple of months the spread has been 
widening rapidly. 

You should keep these local layoffs 
in perspective when you try to size up 
business prospects for 1949. They are 
not the first signal of a general recession. 
Practically all manpower analysts would 
—_ with the New York State Em- 
ployment Service official who summed 
up his opinion this way: “The situation 
is still pretty sweet. Any change down- 
ward is bound to be blown up out of 
proportion because of its relative nov- 
elty.” 

e Tight Spots—In some areas, there still 
is no sign that employers have stopped 
grabbing into the labor bucket. For in- 
stance, in Pittsburgh, P. T. Fagan, dis- 
trict manager of the Pennsylvania Em- 
ployment Service, says employment next 
year may top the wartime peak of 662,- 
000. It already stands at 658,000. Fagan 
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predicts that the demand for labor will 
not be fully met by the end of 1949. 

Several of the areas that have reported 
small drops in employment expect a 
snapback soon after the turn of the year. 
Take Dayton, Ohio, for instance: 

The Dayton office of the Ohio State 
Employment Service surveys 123 firms 
(66 of them manufacturing) regularly. 
These firms have cut their employment 
about 3,200 since June, bringing their 
total number of workers down to 120,- 
860 in November. They expect.to drop 
another 1,400 by January. But they 
think that by next March they will be 
back at least to the November level. 

Indianapolis has just seen layoffs in 

such industries as radios, furniture, elec- 
trical appliances, and textiles. The In- 
ternational Harvester truck-engine works 
at Indianapolis has laid off 500 workers 
in the past few months. But 130 major 
employers in the city report that they 
expect larger employment by spring. 
e Reasons—The meaning of this fall’s 
layoffs becomes clearer if you take a 
look at the reasons for the various cuts. 
In general, employers who have recently 
trimmed down their labor forces give 
one of three explanations: 

(1) Seasonal patterns are returning to 
many industries. This accounts for lay- 


offs in the building trades, food pro. ex 
ing, soft drinks, and similar lines. ( ;¢; 
narily, some of this seasonal dro). jy 
emp oyment is offset by increasing -» 
ployment in retail trade, But Chris: na, 
sales have been disappointing this  ¢ay. 
stores are holding their extra hirings ‘0 ; 
minimum. 

(2) Orders have dropped in a nunibe; 
of consumer lines. Textiles and shoe 
have been having their troubles fo; 
months. So have radios and small appli 
ances, Lately, men’s apparel has joined 
the list. And within the past cou pl 
of months some makers of heavy appli 
ances have run through their back| gs 
Now these lines are working against ney 
orders instead of backlogs. 

(3) Increasing productivity has made 

it possible for some employers to get 
the same output with a smaller work 
force. 
@ Special Cases--In addition to these 
general reasons, there are many spccial 
situations that account for layoffs, some 
permanent, some temporary: 

In Detroit, steel shortages have 
caused occasional layoffs at the auto- 
mobile plants. Early this month, both 
Chrysler Corp. and Briggs Mfg., 
largest independent body maker, tem- 
porarily cut their employment for this 
reason. Chrysler is petting ready for a 
model change, and that may have some- 
thing to do with its decision. 

e Baltimore & Ohio R.R. has just 
laid off 2,775 shop workers and a num- 
ber of its clerical workers because of 
“softening of business.” The main rea- 
son for the drop in traffic is the warm 
weather, which has cut the demand for 
coal. The B. & O. expects to call the 
workers back Jan. 3. 

Add up all these explanations and you 
get a picture of a manpower situation 
that is gradually coming into a sort of 
balance. Some lines are cutting back 
moderately. Others are expanding. But 
the majority of plants are now satisfac- 
me manned. 

There are some notable exceptions, 
of course. In the Chicago area, Carnegie- 
Illinois wants 2,000 workers for the steel 
mills. Republic Steel wants at least 300. 
e Better Pickings—With employment 
more or less stabilized, many companies 
are setting higher standards for them- 
selves in picking new workers. One Chi- 
cago employer says: “We are still taking 
unskilled workers, but they have to be 
unskilled people with definite qualifica- 
tions—chiefly capacity for learning so 
they can be upgraded. We aren’t just 
taking anyone with a weak mind and a 
strong back.” 

But in particular places and particular 
skills the manpower squeeze is still as 
tight as ever. Last week, the State Em- 
ployment Service office in Dayton, 
Ohio, was shorthanded. The Air Ma- 
teriel Command at Wright Field had 
hired five clerks right off its staff. 


, 
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‘ff German Scrap—in Volume 


ai) 


Shipments to U. S. reached 80,000 tons in October; they are 
expected nearly to double that rate soon. Established dealers are 
getting more of the business, at the expense of newcomers. 


Commercial shipments of iron and 
steel scrap from Germany are beginning 
to roll at last. 

In Novembei, exports to the U.S. 
from west German ports were 80,000 
Jong tons, 57% ahead of October. Since 
July, when commercial shipments be- 

n in volume, 233,000 tons have been 

ated and sent on their way to the 
U.S. 
e Improvement Seen—Government and 
the scrap trade expect the monthly rate 
to get better and better; they look for 
shipments as high as 100,000 tons in 
January, perhaps 150,000 tons a few 
months later. 

If the gain doesn’t come through on 
schedule, Commerce Secretary Sawyer 
won't hesitate to ask the 81st Congress 
for legislation to make possible the crea- 
tion of a centralized agency to buy and 
sell German scrap. 
¢ Flop—The Commerce Dept. has al- 
ready made one try for the centralized 
agency—and failed. It began pushing 
the idea last summer, under the Taft 
voluntary-allocation law. It was forced 
to give it up late last month (BW—Nov. 
27'48,p15), when the Justice Dept. 
turned thumbs down on the scheme for 
voluntary allocation of scrap by a semi- 
private corporation formed by scrap 
dealers. 

By and large, established American 
scrap dealers supported the plan. They 
felt that it would result in (1) getting 
more scrap out of Germany, and (2) 
having the scrap distributed here 
through old-line trade channels. 
¢ Speculators Quitting?—In the 1% few 
weeks, the trade hears, the regular deal- 
ers have been picking up contracts in 
Germany from speculative operators 
who are now selling out. They figure 
that this is what’s happening: 

Many of the speculators are new to 
the scrap trade. They found they had 
bitten off more than they could chew. 
They discovered that it might be easy 
enough to get a German dealer to sell 
them some scrap; but they also dis- 
covered it takes a lot of capital really 
to sew up a contract. 

So many newcomers in the scrap 
trade are packing up, unloading what 
they can, and checking out. 
¢ Allocations—All told, the U.S. al- 
ready has been allotted more than 
700,000 long tons of iron and steel 
scrap out of Bizonia. Gen. Clay got 
his hands on 220,000 tons last sum- 
mer. Then, in October, we came in 
for an “immediate allocation” of 500,- 
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000 tons, with Britain getting a similar 
cut. 

At the same time, the two govern- 
ments set up an international commit- 
tee in Paris to recommend future al- 
locations of scrap exports from Mar- 
shall Plan countries, including Bizonia. 
But its recommendations aren’t bind- 
ing on the U.S. and U.K. military 
governors in Bizonia. 

And in a dispute between the U.S. 

and British military governors, Clay is 
a good bet to come out on top, because 
he outvotes the British on economic 
matters. 
e More To Come—Committee officials 
hope to get at least a million tons of 
scrap beyond present allocations out of 
Bizonia within the next year. The Eu- 
ropeans are plugging for a 2:2:1 ratio 
for this scrap; that is, the U.S. and 
U.K. would get 40% each, the other 
countries entitled to scrap would di- 
vide the remaining 20%. 

But, U.S. officials—principally Saw- 
yer—are putting a lot of pressure be- 
hind the American case for more Ger- 
man scrap. So we're almost sure to 
wind up with the lion’s share of fu- 
ture distributions. 

e Contracts—All of the 720,000 long 
tons already allocated to the U.S. have 











In fact, JEIA has 
actually approved contracts totaling a 
million tons for shipment to the U.S. 
Of this total, 280,000 tons represent 


been spoken for. 


approvals against ‘future allocations. 

JEIA hasn't released any list of scrap 

buyers. But from time to time, the 
names of some of the buyers turn up 
in the trade. 
e Names—Camegie-Illinois is known to 
have come in for 120,000 tons; it was 
bought for the corporation by A. 
Friederberg of New York City. Bethle 
hem Steel has picked up at least 
50,000 tons through Richard Eagan of 
Great’ Lakes Carbon Corp., Chicago; 
it expects another 250,000 through 
Western Steel Corp., of New York. 
In addition, Richard Nathan, of New 
York, is understood to have obtained 
50,000 tons; this may have gone to a 
number of smaller steelmakers. 

Other names that have popped up 

in connection with imports of German 
scrap include World Commerce Corp., 
an established New York export-import 
concern, and Foreign Scrap Recovery 
Corp., a combination of three big 
dealers—Schiavone Bonomo, _ Jersey 
City; Luria Bros., Philadelphia; and 
Hyman-Michaels, Chicago. 
e Price—Beginning Oct. 1, the price 
of steel scrap in Bizonia was set at 
$28.50 per long ton. f.a.s. (free along- 
side) German port. At that price, 
scrap delivered to East Coast U.S 
ports is about in line with the do 
mestic market. But when freight to 
Pittsburgh and other inland points is 
added, the delivered price is higher 
than the going price. 





New German Ford in Production 


This lightweight auto is the Ford-Tarynus 48, 
the first postwar model turned out by the 
Ford works in Cologne, Germany. Built for 


the German market, the car has a four-cylin- 
der engine, will sell for 6,965 Deutsche 
Marks—about $2,000 at the official rate. 
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1 After 17 months of flight tests, costing more than $2-million, Boeing’s new Stratocruiser is ready for the airlines 


Stratocruiser From Engineer's Doodle 


Late this month Boeing Airplane Co. 
of Seattle makes first delivery on its long- 
heralded Stratocruiser—commercial de- 
pene of the B-29 Superfortress and 
the C-97 Stratofreighter. Pan American 
World Soave with 20 Stratocruisers on 
order, is the first customer to receive one. 

For the airlines. each Stratocruiser 
means an outlay of $1.5-million. But 


More exact test: Sectional wooden mock-ups of cabin are made to 
try out internal arrangements for comfort, efficiency, attractiveness. 


Developing seats took 100,000 man-hours 
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for Boeing the plane represents an in- 
vestment of around $20-million for de- 
velopment and testing alone. ‘This is 
about 25% of the sales price for the 55 
Stratocruisers on order. 

At that, Boeing estimates it’s saving 
about $25-million on the new transport, 
by basing the Stratocruiser design on the 
pretested B-29 and C-97 formula. If it 





had to start from scratch, Boeing figu 
the cost of developing a completely ne 
design transport would be $40-million 4 
$45-million. 

That’s why Wellwood E. Beall, Boj 
ing vice-president for engineering a 
sales, predicts that the Stratocruiser 
probably the last large transport plane | 
be developed with private money. 


But will it fly? For wind-tunnel check, Boeing built a solid steel 
model of the Stratocruiser. The scale model has electrically drives} 


propellers, movable control surfaces 
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f Engineer's notebook shows the idea: Take the cramped B-29 3 Artists in Boeing drafting room sketch one way that engineer's 


cross-section as far up as the structural wing members; pile on as idea could make a luxury airliner. Lower lounge, snack bar, and 
g an upper fuselage as possible. There, with least change, is a big ship circular stairway remain as essential features of the new plane 
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Through the testing mill, the Stratocruiser idea goes into pro- Seven years, and $20-million later, an airline crew takes over the 
duction. Fabricated center section shows inverted figure-eight spacious control cabin. Pilot and copilot are forward; flight 
tonstruction first visualized in 1941 in engineer’s doodle engineer at right, and radio man at left 
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St. Lawrence Back 


N. Y. State power plan 
shelved as Truman pushes for 
another try at federal seaway 
project—against less opposition. 


New York State’s plan to develop St. 

Lawrence River hydro power went on 
the shelf this week. The ‘reason is 
that President Truman has decided to 
have another try at getting the U.S. 
and Canada to build the original ‘sea- 
way project, withsboth shipping and 
power facilities. Significantly, this 
often-lefeated federal plan will finally 
get some support from the Great Lake 
shipping and steel interests which used 
to oppose it. 
e Alternative—-Under the alternative 
scheme, the New York power authority 
and Ontario’s hydroelectric commission 
would have jointly developed St. Law- 
rence power. This proposal was filed 
last summer with the Federal Power 
Commission and the Canadian govern- 
ment. FPC has not yet passed on it. 
And Truman doesn’t like it. 

Early in the recent presidential cam- 
paign, Truman said that all or none of 
the seaway project should be built. Gov. 
Dewey backed the New York-Ontario 
plan to develop the power project alone. 
e Approval Asked—Last week the Pres- 
ident said he would ask the next session 
of Congress to approve construction of 
the entire seaway project~by the fed- 
eral government. In effect, this puts 
the freeze on the New York-Ontario 
plan, regardless of FPC’s action. For 
any St. Lawrence plan has to be ap- 
proved by the international joint com- 
mission which was set up by the U. S. 
and Canada in 1909. The only fed- 
eral agency which can present the New 
York-Ontario plan to the commission 
is the State Dept., and State has al- 
ready referred it to the White House. 

Legislation approving the St. Law- 
rence seaway died early this year in a 
Senate committee of the 80th Congress 
(BW—Mar.6’48,p20). That chalked up 
the fourth turndown of the project since 
1934. But the 81st Congress can easily 
revive it. 
© Opposition—Spearheads of the opposi- 
tion to the project have been commer- 
cial interests in New York City and 
Buffalo. They still object as strongly 
as ever because they feel that the sea- 
way would cause their ports to be by- 
passed by a lot of profitable shipping. 

In the past, equally strong opposition 
has come from three general industrial 
sources: (1) coal, steel, and rails; (2) 
lake carriers, and East Coast and Gulf 
shipping interests; (3) some labor 
unions. 

Now cracks have appeared in this 
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Ships Complete Season’s Last Ore Haul 


year’s closing date, Dec. 12, was the latest 
in Gary’s 40-year history. To carry the blast 
furnaces through the winter, some 5-million 
tons of ore and limestone are piled up. 


These three block-long ore carriers tied up 
at the Gary (Ind.) piers of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. mark the end of the Great Lakes 
shipping season for U. S. Steel Corp. This 





second group of opponents. The M. 
A. Hanna Co. of Cleveland, operator 
of iron and coal mines and a leading 
Lakes carrier, recently withdrew its op- 
position to the seaway. So did Re- 
public Steel Corp. and there are signs 
that some other coal and iron-ore oper- 
ators, Lake carriers, and steel companies 
may follow their lead. 

e Change of Heart—There’s a sound 
economic reason for this change of heart 
—the newly explored ove deposits in 
Labrador and Quebec (BW —Sep.11 
’48,p40). Hanna, Republic, and prob- 
ably other companies figure that it’s not 
too soon to get ready for the time when 
the rich ores of the Lake Superior re- 
gion run out. Also, both Hanna and 
Republic have interests in the Adiron- 
dack district of northern New York 
(BW—Aug.21'48,p25). 

Hanna was careful to point out that 
it still opposes any government distri- 
bution of St. Lawrence power. It now 
supports only such development of 
power “‘as is economically justifiable,” 
as part of the seaway project. 

e Cost—According to the seaway 
lan, about 90 miles of intermittent St. 
wrence rapids would be made navi- 


gable for ocean-going freighters, thus- 


admitting them to the Lakes. 

Army engineer cost estimates based 
on July, 1948, prices, are $967-million 
for a 27-ft. shipping channel: $1.2- 
billion for a 30-ft. channel; $1.9-billion 
for a 35-ft. seaway, The engineers fig- 
ured the cost of the New York-Ontario 
power development at $452-million. 





Antitrusters Land on 
Mortgage Bankers Assn. 


The Dept. of Justice is out to put a 

sharp new tooth in the 58-year-old Sher- 
man antitrust act—the better to bite 
business, of course. 
e Mortgage Case—The case it hopes 
will do the job was filed last week 
against the Chicago Mortgage Bankers 
Assn. and 35 of its member mortgage 
banks. The charge: The group joined 
hands to do away with price competi- 
tion in the mortgage business. Specifi- 
cally, the antitrusters claim that the 
group fixed certain minimum commis- 
sions, service fees, and interest rates in 
connection with FHA construction. 
The borrower had to pay all these fixed 
charges. The case applies just to FHA 
mortgages. 

The new tooth: Antitrust Chief Her- 

bert Bergson wants the defendants to 
pay back to borrowers the money paid 
to brokers and others for originating 
FHA mortgages. 
e No Precedent—There’s no precedent 
that gives the courts power to order anti- 
trust violators to hand back to custom- 
ers overcharges resulting from conspir- 
acy. So department attorneys are going 
to use OPA as a precedent. They will 
cite the Supreme Court decision which 
said that courts could make landlords 
hand back over-ceiling payments to ten- 
ants. Theory is, courts have similar pow- 
ers to enforce antitrust laws. 
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Are Your Pricing Policies Legal? 


A new law changing the basing-points decision is unlikely. 
But much of industry can comfortably live with the present law. 


You may have some serious questions 
about the legality of your present pric- 
ing policies. Can you continue to use 
them with a fair certainty that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission won't get after 
you? Or, to be safe, should you change 
them? 
¢ No Help From Congress— These ques- 
tions are of tremendous importance to 
American business today. Congress 
probably won’t answer them; the odds 
are strongly against any legislation on 
the subject this session. So each busi- 
nessman will have to find his own 
answers. And the sum of the individual 
answers that individual businessmen 
find can affect the whole future course 
of the U. S. economy. 

Some companies and industries (the 
steel industry is a prime example) 
have already made up their minds that 
they have to change. Others have de- 
cided that their present methods are 
entirely legal. But the great majority 
aren’t sure. For the moment, they are 
sitting tight; they are hoping for the 
best, but they’re worried. 
¢ Cement Decision—The problem first 
grew to its present importance with the 
Supreme Court’s Cement Institute deci- 
sion (BW—Jun.12’48,p74). In that case, 
the court held only that the basing- 
point method of quoting delivered 
prices, as used by the cement industry, 
was illegal. But many businessmen felt 
that the cement decision, taken together 
with other court decisions and FTC 
cases, put all delivered-pricing systems 
on shaky ground. 

For a while, there was a lot of furor. 
But then everyone sat back, with a sigh 
of relief. The Trade Practices Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Interstate & For- 
eign Commerce Committee (better 
known as the Capehart committee) was 
looking into the whole effect of the 
cement decision on business. It would 
suggest changes in the law to the new 
Congress—changes which businessmen 
wanted. That new, Republican, Con- 
gress would pass the suggested legisla- 
tion; the new, Republican, President 
would sign it. And everything would be 
back to normal. 

Noy. 2 changed all that. 

e Not a Must—The Capehart commit- 
tee still exists. It will still make its re- 
port to Congress in March. It is likely 
that that report will still contain sugges- 
tions for new legislation. But it’s not 
likely that even watered-down legislation 
will be enacted by the Democratic 81st 
Congress. 

For one thing, this Congress is going 
to be very busy with a lot of “must” 
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legislation: military spending; arms for 
Europe; Taft-Hartley repeal; taxes. The 
Democratic leadership doesn’t feel] that 
delivered pricing is in this class at all. 

For another thing, any such legisla- 
tion that is proposed will be heavily at- 
tacked as weakening the antitrust laws. 
e Confusing Interpretations—But many 
businessmen are still hopeful of getting 
legislation on the subject—some time— 
or at least a statement by Congress 
which would clarify the meaning of the 
present laws. 

Last week, for instance, a group of 
businessmen met in Pittsburgh, set up 
the National Competition Committee 
(BW —Dec.11'48,p28). It hopes to or- 
ganize local chapters throughout the 
country to work on local congressmen 
to push clarifying legislation. 

It’s no wonder that businessmen are 
confused. Interpretations of just how 
delivered pricing stands today range all 
the way from the anguished cry that 
“all types of delivered pricing are il- 
legal” to the statement that “FTC is 
only interested in prosecuting conspir- 
acies.”” 

e Can’t Be Sure—Neither one of these 
is correct. It’s certain that FTC’s inter- 











Mules for Greece 


In Atlanta, the nation’s largest mule market, 
dealers in mule flesh have their eyes on ERP, 
They hope that orders from abroad might 
boost the sagging demand for the balky crit- 
ters. Since war's end, sales have slipped tu 
around 50,000 annually in the Atlanta area, 
a third off from the wartime peak. Here, 
Mand, scheduled for mountain fighting in 
Greece, gets the once over from two Army 
colonels experienced in such matters. 


est goes far beyond cases of conspiracy. 

But it’s equally certain that there are 
many types of delivered pricing that are 
entirely within the law. 

The trouble is that, in any particular 
case, a businessman who quotes de 
livered prices cannot be sure that in 
FTC's eyes, he is not breaking the law. 

And specifically, FTC can’t tell you. 
As the law stands, it can only take action 
when it thinks the law has been violated. 
e Official Statement—But in general, 
FTC can tell you—and has done so. Last 
October, it issued an official “State- 
ment of FTC Policy Toward Geo- 
graphic Pricing Practices” (BW —Oct.23 
"48,p23). At that time, few businessmen 
paid any attention to it. They felt that 
it wasn’t important, because the next 
Congress was going to overrule it. 

Because of the election results, how 

ever, the study is far more important 
today than when it was issued. Business- 
men who take the time to read it care- 
fully will often find that they don’t have 
so much to worry about after all. (You 
can get a copy from the Federal Trade 
Commission in Washington.) 
e Do’s and Don’t’s—The statement (1) 
lists certain types of pricing that “may 
be regarded as open to question”; (2) 
implies that certain other pricing meth- 
ods are safe for all practical purposes; 
and (3) mentions one system of which 
it says that “the point has not been 
squarely decided.” 

Artfully hedged though . is, FTC’s 
statement says pretty clearly that: You 
had better watch out if you use a pricing 
system which 

(1) Is used by nearly all of the com- 
panies in your industry, so that you all 
quote identical prices at each delivery 
point, or 

(2) Discriminates so much in price 
among your own customers as to injure 
competition among them. 

You are on fairly safe ground 

(1) If freight is not a major part of 
your delivered price. 

(2) If you use a “postage stamp” 
plan (same price anywhere in the coun- 
try)—provided your competitors don’t 
quote the same postage-stamp price. 

(3) If you use a zone plan, provided 
(a) that your competitors don’t use the 
same plan in such a way that you all 
quote identical prices in each zone, and 
(b) that your zone boundaries are so 
drawn that you don’t quote substantially 
different prices to two customers who 
are in active competition with each 
other. (A zone boundary that followed 
the Mississippi River, and thus put 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in different 
price zones, would probably be illegal; 
one that followed the Continental Di- 
vide might very well be legal.) 

You can’t be sure whether you're 
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within the law if you habitually absorb 

t to scll in a competitor's home 
territory. Freight absorption is legal if 
it’s not done “systematically.” So the 
big question for a businessman to decide 
is the exact point where legal “meeting 
of competition” ends and illegal “‘match- 
ing of prices” begins. The FTC policy 
statement puts it this way: 

“The courts have not yet adjudicated 
the question whether a single concern 

. . may systematically reduce its prices 

to meet competition in localities where 
it habitually encounters such competi- 
tion.” 
@ Vital Point—If Congress would only 
clear up that one point, the basic un- 
certainty over delivered pricing would 
be removed. And Congress may give 
serious thought to a bill which would 
make it legal to absorb freight to meet 
competition. But even such a bill is not 
very likely to pass. 

The Capehart committee itself seems 

to have come reluctantly to that conclu- 
sion. Last week it agreed with FTC to 
meet with a member of the commis- 
sion’s staff to (in FTC's words) “explore 
the question whether it is possible, with- 
out amendment of the laws . . . to re- 
move such confusion as may exist 
among businessmen as to the legality of 
geographic pricing practices.” 
e Dire Predictions—Ever since the ce- 
ment decision was handed down, there 
have been predictions that it would 
cause a complete overturn of the U. S. 
economy. Such predictions are being 
heard today perhaps even more often. 
Yet, none of these prophecies of doom 
have been borne out, even in small 
measure. 

Aside from two industries—cement 

and steel—susinEss WEEK survey this 
week found hardly any perceptible 
switch to f.o.b. pricing. A few individual 
companies have shifted for particular 
products: Dow Chemical Co., for in- 
stance, said a couple of weeks ago that 
it had put epsom-salt deliveries on an 
f.o.b. basis. 
e Not Borne Out—Predictions have been 
made that great areas of the country 
would become economic deserts as their 
industries were forced either to shut 
down or to move closer to sources of 
supply. For instance, it has been said 
that all steel consumers would have to 
move up close to producing points, par- 
ticularly Pittsburgh. (Those who say 
this don’t consider that the entire steel- 
consuming economy of the United 
States cut its teeth on a system that 
quoted all steel—no matter where made 
—f.o.b. Pittsburgh.) 

At any rate, there has been no major 
move to Pittsburgh. True, there are 
three companies—Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 

Co., Fisher Body Division of General 
Motors Corp., and Briggs Mfg. Co.— 
which have announced plans to open 
plants in the Pittsburgh area. The Kel- 
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scy-Hayes plans were all settled before 
the steel industry went f.0.b. Fisher was 
go-ng tu build somewhere in the East, 
and ittsburgh would have been a 
logical choice even without f.o.b. steel 
pricing. And Briggs’ plans are not yet 
final; there’s still a good chance that the 
company won’t go through with them. 
e Pittsburgh May Lose—When the air 
finally clears, in fact, Pittsburgh may 
turn out to be practically the only area 
to suffer any serious loss. It produces 
more steel than it consumes; when com- 
petition returns to the steel industry, 
the Pittsburgh mills may be the hardest 
hit. 

Businessmen in several other areas, 


the survey found, expect that theii 1 
gions will benefit in the long run a, 
the basic supply industries fan © yt 
The Far West is one of these ar \; 
The South is another. 

These are regions whose industry, 
been growing much faster than tha’ o{ 
the rest of the country. In old-es:\} 
lished industrial areas, businessmen irc 
not so optimistic. Many New Engla id 
ers, for instance, feel that there i. , 
strong threat to their region. Yet !); 
Alfred C. Neal, of the Federal Rescive 
Bank of Boston, has estimated that jf 
individual freight absorption is per 
mitted, “the adverse effects . . . appear 
to be negligible.” 


Farm Machinery Easier 


Major companies see trend to buyers’ market as production 
catches up with backlogs. Even so, they figure they can sell all they 
can make next year. Heavy stuff will be in shortest supply. 


The bloom is slowly fading from the 
farm-implement business. ‘This was 
clear to major manufacturers this week 
as they checked 1949 sales prospects. 

But the outlook is far from poor. 
Take International Harvester: It rang 
up a record $944-million business in 
its fiscal year ended Oct. 31. The 
company feels it would still be riding 
along fine even if it does $100-million 
less in 1949. 

e Some Selling To Do—Farm-imple- 
ment makers say they will be able to 
sell all they can produce in 1949. They 
won't have to beat the bushes too hard 
for customers. But neither, they say, 
will they have dealers and farmers 
jumping out from behind every bush 
to plead for equipment of every kind. 

As one equipment-maker put it: 
“This past year, farmers could get im- 
mediate delivery on only two or three 
items (dairy equipment, manure load- 
ers, and wagons); next year, the re- 
verse should be true—only two or three 
items will be on extreme shortage 
lists.” 

e Short on Heavies—Short equipment 
will be mostly the bigger stuff—heavy 
tractors, one-man hay-balers, maybe 
combines and grain drills. Cotton 
pickers will probably continue tight; 
Harvester is making them—and Allis- 
Chalmers will turn out a few next year. 
How short they will be depends (1) on 
the price of cotton—and the govern- 
ment price-support policy, and (2) on 
labor supply. If cotton hands are more 
plentiful, and wages aren’t out of line, 
planters won’t be wanting so many 
mechanical pickers. 

e Bright Notes—So the farm-imple- 
ment manufacturer can put on his pink 
glasses and say: All this adds up to less 
overtime, less scraping around for short 





materials. And it practically wipes out 
the black market. 

Even the grey market looks as 
though it would fade into pure white 
sometime in the months ahead. It’s 
still off-color, but nowhere nearly so 
bad as a few months back. Prices are 
down, even for items that are scarce. 
At a few farm sales recently, observers 
noticed that prices for used farm equip- 
ment are about back to normal, when 
lined up against retail list prices on 
new equipment. 

e Reasons for Easing—You can find 
two reasons why the market is easing 
Reason No. 1: Production is catching 
up with pent-up demand. Reason No. 
2: To some extent, and in some areas, 
customers are more price conscious. 
Together, those two factors yield a 
third explanation for the slowdown: 
Farmers aren’t rushing in to buy a 
harvester today that they won’t need 
till late next summer. 

e@ Next Year?—Like Harvester, Deere 
& Co. has observed a “healthy” soften- 
ing of farm-tool backlogs. Deere feels 
the industry is just making the shift 
from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market. 
Oliver Corp. has cut down on its over- 
time, but 1949 production schedules 
are the same, unitwise, as in 1948. 
Caterpillar notes a gradual saturation 
of the market, but is continuing allo- 
cations for the present. 

On the other hand, Allis-Chaliners, 
relatively new to the field, may even 
boost output in many farm lines. Min- 
neapolis-Moline plans to do the same. 

There’s one change that next year 
may bring: As long as U.S. farmers 
were sctambling for equipment, com- 
pairs held down exports; now per- 
aps they can expand exports, without 
pinching the home customers. 
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Io the new Research Laboratories at Harvey, 
Illinois, Sinclair chemists, physicists and chemical 
engineers have recently perfected a new gasoline, 
anew motor oil. They are developing lubri- 
cants needed for tomorrow’s new type 
engines. They are improving present 
products. 

This research is a vital part of Sinclair's 
vast $150,000,000 program of development, 
exploration and expansion—a program 
which includes locating new oil fields 
at home and abroad, drilling new wells, 
laying new pipe lines, enlarging refin- 
eries, improving service stations. 

This program is producing important results: 

: Improved gasolines to take you further, faster, 
cheaper. New heating oils and lubricants to give 
you smoother performance, lower cost. Increased 


production to meet increased demands. All this is 






typical of the progressive thinking that has made 






Sinclair a “Great Name in Oil.” 
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Regulated rectifier, 1000 
ampere 28.5 volt, for 
ground power require- 
ments of jet motor starting 
and servicing of DCé’s, 
manufactured by Indus- 
trial Electronics and Trans- 
former Company of Los 
Angeles. The control unit 
is mounted on four Lord 
Holder Type Multiplane 
Mountings. 








with a 
_ LORD Vibration Control System 


i ; INET portable “Ground Power’ units carry 
power to the job. They have an enviable reputa- 
tion for their rugged dependability in a wide 
diversity of applications. 
The vital and sensitive electronic control is 
: . protected from damaging vibration by a Lord 
ae Vibration Control System, engineered as an in- 
tegral part of the unit. Through the protection 
thus provided stable voltage is assured, tube 
breakage is minimized, instrument life is pro- 
longed, and maintenance cost of delicate parts 
greatly reduced. 

INET thus gives further evidence of the grow- 
| ing recognition of the need for effective Vibration 
Control to improve performance and prolong life. 

| Have you considered the potential improvement 
| in your product, possible through Lord Vibration 
Control? Consult an experienced Lord engineer. 
There is no obligation. 


Write for Bulletin 900 today. It describes the 
: complete line of Lord products and services. 





LORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 
‘ Conodion Representative: Railway & Power Engineering Corp. (td. 
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Probe into Textron, just completed by 

Sen. Tobey’s Senate subcommittee, 1. 3 

lead to legislation plugging tax | 

holes opened up by charitable tru-ts. 

The whole thing came up when || 

tron closed its Nashua (N. H.) mi\s. 
: a 


~. 
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American Bemberg and North Amer- 
ican Rayon (BW—Nov.20'48,p28) wo: 
knocked down to Beaunit Mills 
$17.1-million. Next on the Office , 
Alien Property’s block will be 25.7% of 
Rohm & Haas’ stock. 
* 

Alcoa will cut its customers’ allocations 
of aluminum, even though latest figures 
put over-all U.S. production at 53,255 
tons in September—10,000 more than 
September, 1947. Military requirements 
and power shortages had a hand in Al- 
coa’s action. 


2a 


= 


a 
Zinc smelters shipped a whopping 96,- 
142 tons of slab last month, an increase 
of 28,740 tons over October. Govern- 
ment stockpiling (26,295 tons in No- 
vember) helps to keep demand high. 

J 


Great Lakes ore movements this year 
(83-million tons) topped the estimates 
—and all peacetime records as well. Now 
there’s enough ore on hand to feed the 
blast furnaces all winter. 

© 
Tin-plate prices are catching up with the 
general price-rise in steel-mill products 
last summer (BW—Aug.7’48,p52). They 
lagged behind because new annual tin- 
plate contracts aren't effective until Jan. 
1. Big Steel led off with increases of 55¢ 
to 95¢ per 100 Ib. 

- 
Price of metal tops for glass containers 
reflects the increased price of tinplate, 
as well as of aluminum and other mate- 
rials. Owens-Illinois’ prices are up 10%. 
This applies to plastic closures, too. 

2 


First steel allotment (25,000 tons of 
steel pipe) for a natural-gas carrier under 
the government’s voluntary allocation 
program, goes to East ‘Tennessee Nat- 
ural Gas. Wants it to pipe 60-million 
cu. ft. of gas daily to Oak Ridge. Final 
O.K. hinges on Dec. 29 hearings. 
is 


The Pennsy has paid more than $2-mil- 
lion for 4,000-odd acres of land in Penn- 
sylvania, near Trento, N. J. The rail- 
road talks of “one of the largest indus- 
trial developments in the East.” 
J 

There are more cabs in Washington per 
capita basis, than in any other major 
city—one for each 109 paae. New Or- 
leans (one for 466) and Boston (one for 
505) come next in a survey of 40 cities. 
New York (one for 658) ranks fifth. 
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Overseas Airline Merger 


Pan American will acquire American Overseas by an ex- 
change of stock, if CAB approves. American Airlines, which owns 
62% of A.O.A., wants to get out of the transatlantic trade. 


Now it’s up to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Last week end, Pan American 
Airways announced that it had signed 
a contract to buy the routes (9,134 mi.) 
and assets of American Overseas Air- 
lines, one of its two U. S.-flag competi- 
tors on the transatlantic run. (The other 
is TWA.) 

Before the deal goes through it must 
be me (1) by the stockholders, (2) 
by CAB, and (3) by the President, be- 
cause a foreign route is involved. Stock- 
holder approval is expected to be pretty 
automatic (both companies have agreed 
to hold meetings within 45 days after 
the government approves the deal). And 
the President will approve if CAB does. 
eStock Transfer—Holders of A.O.A. 
stock will get Pan Am stock in exchange. 
Here’s how it will be worked out: 





Self-Starter for Jets 


Jet power for aircraft took a big step for- 
ward last week with the Navy debut of the 
first self-starter for jet engines. The starter 
system weighs only 104 Ib., works from a 
pushbutton in the pilot’s cockpit. Key to 
the system is a newly developed gas turbine 
weighing only 88 Ib. A tiny electric motor 
sets the miniature turbine in motion, com- 
pressing air which operates a starter unit at- 
tached to the jet engine. The self-contained 
Starter system is designed and produced by 
\iresearch Mfg. Co. of Los Angeles, 
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American Airlines owns some 62% of 
A.QO.A.’s stock, for which it paid an aver- 
age of $10.77 a share. Each A.O.A. 
share will be exchanged for either $10.77 
or the book value as of Dec. 31, 1948, 
whichever is higher. (Book value on 
Sept. 30 was just under $10.) This pay- 
ment will be made in Pan Am stock, 
figured on the basis of its Dec. 31 book 
value (it was about $13.90 a share on 
Sept. 30). In addition, the books of 
both companies are to be kept open un- 
til Apr. 30, so that any retroactive mail 
pay awarded for 1948 by CAB can be 
hgured in. It’s estimated that about one 
share of Pan Am will be swapped for 
each 14 of A.O.A. 

This will leave American a substantial 

stockholder in Pan Am. But it has no 
plans to take part in Pan Am’s manage- 
ment; it has agreed to put the stock into 
a voting trust with three members: one 
from American, one from Pan Am, and 
one neutral. Eventually, American will 
probably distribute the Pan Am shares 
to its own stockholders. 
e Reasons—There were several reasons 
for the deal. C. R. Smith, president of 
A.O.A. and chairman of American says 
(1) revival of normal transatlantic traffic 
has been slow, (2) expected volume of 
business doesn’t justify three competing 
U.S. carriers, and (3) A.O.A. has been 
having trouble finding needed new capi- 
tal for the future. (A.O.A. has eight 
Boeing Stratocruisers on order; some 
aviation people think Smith meant it 
couldn’t find the $15-million needed to 
pay for them.) 

One other reason: Juan Trippe, presi- 
dent of Pan Am, points out that foreign- 
flag airlines have increased their propor- 
tion of transatlantic business from 24% 
last year to 374% this year; he thinks 
the operating economies resulting from 
the merger will help reverse this trend. 

For the first nine months of 1948, 
A.O.A, reported total operating reve- 
nues of $16.8-million; net income of 
$742,932. Those figures have since been 
boosted by retroactive mail payments. 
e Pro —It’s impossible to predict 
whether or not CAB will O.K. the deal. 
But it will be in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion if it doesn’t, now that American 
has given such strong evidence that it 
doesn’t want any more to do with trans- 
atlantic traffic. 
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Water Coolers 


YOU'LL GET years and 
years of service from a 
General Electric Water 
Cooler. The entire cabinet 
is given a protective coating 
to resist corrosion. The 
G-E Refrigerating Unit is 
built to deliver rcliable, 
economical cooling. 
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Heavy insulation pro- 
tects your G-E Water 
Cooler against refrigeration 
losses. Power costs amount 
to just afew cents daily. 
Ask your G-E Dealer for de- 
tails about the full line of 
both Bottle and Pressure 
Type Water Coolers. 
General Electric Co., Air 
Conditioning Dept. Section 
W 88612, Bloomfield, N. J. 


LOOK FOR THESE 
G-E SUPER -FEATURES 


1, PROTECTION AGAINST 
CORROSION. Stainless steel 


reservoir. 


2. WATER TEMPERATURE 
EASILY ADJUSTED. Temper- 
ature contro! requires no 
tools nor serviceman. 


3. MORE COOLING FOR YOUR 
MONEY. Large water reser- 
voir and reliable, long-life 
G-E refrigerating machine. 


4. LONG - LASTING, ATTRAC- 
TIVE CABINET. Heavy gauge 


steel treated for resistance 
to corrosion and finished in 


rich metallic bronze lacquer. 
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All-Weather Flying Nearer 


Government-backed electronic airways research program 
promises first results by next fall. Full program won't be ready for 
10 years. Equipment cost for airlines: $12,000 per plane. 


Commercial airlines may be able to 

do more all-weather flying by next win- 
ter. The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion now expects that most of the 
equipment needed for the first phase 
of an electronic all-weather airways sys- 
tem will be operating within a year. 
Eventually, the system will blanket the 
U.S. 
e Weather Losses—This is good news to 
airline officials. They estimate that the 
weather slaps U.S. <irlines with an ag- 
gregate cost of $40-million a year. Last 
year this meant that the airlines lost 
$20-million instead of making a substan- 
tial profit. 

The government foots a big chunk of 
the bill for airline deficits through in- 
creased air-mail pay. It also needs all- 
weather flight operations itself for mili- 
tary purposes. So it has organized an 
electronics airways program that will 
cost more than $1-billion over a 15- 
year period. 

First step is an interim program utiliz- 
ing very high frequency radio and radar 
equipment already in the development 
stage. This is expected to cost $375- 
million during the next five years. 
¢ Completely Automatic—The com- 
pleted program will be a completely 
automatic airways system in which peo- 
ple function only as supervisors. This 
will cost an estimated $662-million for 
equipment, plus about $75-million for 
research; it will take another 10 years. 

Research on the airways program will 
be handled by a newly organized Air 
Navigation Development Board, operat- 
ing under the CAA but dominated by 
military members. Bulk of the equip- 
ment will be purchased by Air Force, 
Navy, and CAA. Airlines and private 
pilots will buy their own air-borne 
equipment to use with the government- 
financed ground stations. 

e Costs—CAA technical experts estimate 
that it will cost about $432,000 to equip 
an airport completely with the interim 
system—including high-intensity _ap- 
proach lights. eir cost breakdown: 


Omni-range ground station ...... $45,000 
DME (distance measuring equip.) 

ground station .............. $16,000 
ILS (instrument landing system) 

radio beam landing system..... $121,000 
Trafic control radar ........... $103,000 
Precision beam landing radar .... $97,000 
Slope-line approach lights ....... $50,000 

UE i 6 ce nan bonus cas ee se $432,000 


Air-borne equipment in planes which 
use these installations will cost the air- 





lines about $12,000 per plane, plu 
$3,000 installation costs. Details of 
air-borne equipment costs: 


Omni-range and VHF radio receiver. $3,'\\)\ 


LIME, SOOCVEE vv onsisrdosseccecee 2,00 
Automatic off-course computer 1,00 
gi Ba ee ores edd wiNWais oc $6,001 


(All air-borne equipment is carried in 

duplicate for safety purposes, thus 
doubling the costs outlined above.) 
e ILS Working Now—First element of 
the all-weather system, the instrument 
landing system, 1s now in general use. 
It has already helped to cut weather de- 
lays and cancellations by allowing land- 
ings in weather down to 200-ft. ceilings 
and half-mile visibility. 

Equipment scheduled to be in gen- 
eral use by next winter includes: 

(1) The omni-range, which tells the 
exact direction to the airport, free from 
rain and snow static that now plagues 
low frequency range reception; 

(2), Distance measuring equipment 
that gives aircraft a continuous reading 





Airlift Trainer 


The Berlin airlift is reenacted daily—6,000 
mi. away—at the Air Force base in Great 
Falls, Mont. Here replacement pilots get 
thorough preparation for all-weather flying 
in “Operation Vittles.” One helpful gim- 
mick is this navigation training device. It 
instructs pilots in radar navigation, teaches 
them how to stay safely within the 20-mi. 
wide air corridor to Berlin. 
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To measure the water used daily in this mod- 
ern coal preparation p:ant, a water meter would 
have to register in millions of gallons. 

So great are the demands for water to wash coal 
clean that some mine operators find it necessary 
to create lakes to assure an adequate supply. 

New preparation plants that mechanically pre- 
pare coal for specific uses are only part of the 
modernization and mechanization program of the 
bituminous coal industry. They are important in 
keeping coal prices within reason despite rising 
costs. These costs, of course, include miners’ take- 
home pay, which has tripled since 1940. Increased 
use of highly specialized machines for cutting, 
loading, and moving coal represents still another 
factor in keeping coal’s price down. 


in Laundries — 


FOR 
WASHING 
COAL 


To step up the efficiency of coal mining in the 
face of today’s rising costs, even more mechani- 
zation of mines is needed. New and better ma- 
chines, added facilities for cleaning and sizing coal, 
and new mines, too, are required to improve the 
supply of high-quality coal at reasonable prices. 

All this will take hundreds of millions of dollars 
over and above day-to-day operating costs. 

The coal industry expects to provide this money 
largely from earnings which will be plowed back 
into the business so that coal can still better serve 
the nation. 


BITUMINOUS &» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF Nationat COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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CUTS HANDLING COSTS 50% 
for The Imperial Desk Company, 
Evansville, Indiana 


All lumber used in the manufacture of 
Imperial’s well-known quality office furni- 
ture is handled by a Ross Lift Truck. Over 
a period of two years, this machine has 
consistently moved and stacked this lumber at a saving 
of 50% of former cost! 





a 





Arriving at the plant via rail or truck, the packaged 
' lumber is unloaded, stacked in the yard for air-drying 
then transported to the mill. These operations are ac- 
complished by the Ross in a fraction of the time required 
by former handling methods. 


This is another of the many examples of 
what Ross Lift Trucks can do for you. 
Why not get all the facts about Ross? 


TE: SORA er 


THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Threughout the Werld 











in miles of their distance from a grow: 
s\ution; 

(3) Precision-beam radar (GCA) 
check on ILS approaches and hand 
aircraft not equipped with ILS receive: 

(4) Traffic-control radar that will gi 
ground controllers a complete pictu 
of traffic in an airport area, regardless « | 
clouds, rain and fog; 

(5) High-intensity approach lights 
guide pilots to the runway after th 
break out of the fog and clouds (CA \ 
will spend $824,000 next year to d 
velop a new type of such lights); 

(6) An automatic course computc: 
that will allow increased traffic by crea\ 
ing multiple-lane airways in contrast to 
the single-lane airways now in use. 

Some 30 electronic and radio manu 
facturers are involved in the program 
doing research, development and pro 
duction work. 


Western Air Lines 
Gives Up Free Meals 


Western Air Lines, Inc., of Los An- 

geles, will do away with free meals. It 
will pass the 5% saving along to the 
public in lower fares if the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board will permit. 
e Economy—The proposal came _ last 
week from Western Air’s economy- 
minded president, Terrell C. Drink- 
water (BW —Sep.13’47,p31). He said 
that the 15,500 meals Western Air has 
been serving each month have been cost- 
ing about $34,000. That’s about 5.24% 
of Western’s gross passenger revenuc 
(about $6.5-million in the first 10 
months of 1948). 

Drinkwater sees meals now as an 
“unnecessary frill.” He thinks that they 
handicap airlines in their bid for a piece 
of the 67.3% of the Class 1 intercity 
passenger traffic that railroads had in 
1947. 

e Close Look—Western began serving 
meals en route in May, 1928. It took 
a close look at the program early this 
year and found that: 

e One-fourth of the passengers to whom 
meals were offered in flight turned 
them down. 

e Fewer than half of the passengers 
(46%) were eating the food that all the 
passengers were paying for. 

e People preferred to eat on the ground. 
(For several months Western fed _pas- 
sengers at company expense on the 
ground in several divisions.) 

e The free meal had outgrown its use- 
fulness as an incentive for people to fly. 
e Western can get fast service for pas- 
sengers from restaurant operators at 
every major stop on their system. 

e Saving—If all the domestic airlines 
should follow suit, Drinkwater contends, 
they could cut their losses by $10-mil- 
lion a year. 
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If hot weather puts a crimp in your 
business, put your worries on ice now 
by installing Worthington air con- 
ditioning. 

You'll get the extra business— 
extra working efficiency —that come 
from summertime comfort . . . and 
you'll be happy that your Worthing- 
ton equipment costs less, needs less 
attention, lasts longer. Why? 


Balance is the answer, just as in 
ice skating. Balanced system—all 
interrela machinery made (not 
just assembled) by one manufactur- 
er.* Balanced units—for smoother, 













quieter operation. And—a balance 
between Worthington’s 50-year en- 
gineering experience and the local 
“know-how” of your nearby Worth- 
ington distributor. 


Ask him to explain further why 
balance in the air means more worth 
in Worthington. He’s listed in Classi- 
fied Telephone Book. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Division, Harrison, N. J 


*Worthington makes more of the vital innards— 
compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, pumps— 
than any other one manufacturer. 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 

















































































































































F YOUR BUSINESS does not have sufficient cash 
to operate efhciently now... if it is likely to be 
affected by the tighter money market... you should read 
our book “4 Berter Way To Finance Your Business.” 
Phone or write today to the nearest Commercial 
Credit Corporation office listed below for your copy. 






























COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 
Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6 ® Portland 5, Ore... and other offices in more than 
300 cities of the United States and Canada. 
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Subsidy No Help 


Joint board says that 
federal subsidy would produce 
planes neither the military nor 
airlines can use. 


It looks less likely than ever that ¢ 

ernment subsidy of commercial-p].i¢ 
development will get off the ground. 
e “Prototype” Bills—The idea origina||; 
came from Sen. Owen Brewster and 
Rep. Carl Hinshaw last March. Their 
bills would have paid the costs of ce- 
veloping new cargo and transport pro 
totypes out of Air Force funds. ‘Ihe 
new types were to double as military 
planes. 

The airlines liked the idea, though 

the plane makers and the 80th Congress 
turned a cold shoulder. The sponsors 
got the five interested government 
agencies to set up a Civil Transport Air- 
craft Evaluation & Development Board 
to study the program even without a 
bill (BW—Aug.21'48,p44). 
e Adverse Report—Now the Brewster- 
Hinshaw scheme has fallen on its face 
again. According to the board’s adverse 
report, it would: 

Increase airline losses, since the “‘new” 
planes would cost more money to op- 
erate than those now available. 

Put several makers out of business, by 
subsidizing one manufacturer at the 
expense of others. 

Create a five-year vacuum in new, 
competitive transport design. 

The only way for the airlines to get 
into the black is through operating efh- 
ciency, said the experts, not through 
more efficient aircraft. They reasoned 
that operating costs per ton mile are 
about 60% indirect (overhead), 40% 
direct (fuel, crew, etc.). 

As for speed, said the board, it just 
costs money. Doubling the speed of any 
plane boosts operating costs eight-fold. 
The board also turned thumbs down on: 
(1) jets, because they use more than 
twice as much fuel as conventional en- 
gines; (2) compound engines and turbo- 
props, because they are too far in the 
future, 

e May Approve—Not least of the plane 

makers’ objections is the prospect, that 

the scheme would sabotage their sales 
programs and gsi planes. But some 

(page 22) can’t see how else the high 

development costs of modern transports 

can be met. 

The board of governors of the Air- 
craft Industries Assn. met in Los An- 
geles this week to decide on an attitude. 
It may keep tongue in cheek, or may 
even approve the program to keep ai- 
line goodwill. For over both of them 
hangs the spectre of British progress in 





gas-turbine transports. 
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Western Electric, manufacturing and supply unit of the 
Bell Telephone System and the nation’s largest producer 


t of communications equipment, recently completed the 
1 construction of a large new plant at Allentown, Pa. 
| The new plant employs more than 2500 men and 
e women in the manufacture of vacuum tubes, varistors, 


and other electronic devices. 





F. E. Hanson, Western Electric plant manager, 
explains how Allentown, Pennsylvania, was selected 
as the site for the new plant: 


“WE TALKED TO ALLENTONIANS .. . and 
found we could count on willing and able workers, 
helpful civic leaders, cooperation from other in- 
dustries, and all-around friendliness. 


“WE LOOKED AT MAPS... and learned that 
Allentown was favorably located, well provided with 
rapid transportation, and offered a choice of plant sites. 


“WE TESTED THE AIR... by taking air samples 
from a hilltop every day for nearly two weeks. We 
found practically no fumes which might damage 
delicate parts of the vacuum tubes to be made there. 


“WE CHECKED THE GAS, ELECTRICITY, 
WATER .. . to make sure there was a plentiful 
supply of all three . . . that we could count on as 
much as we needed when we needed them. 


“After our investigation was completed, we selected 
Allentown, for we found it met our needs.” 











Western Electric 
opens a plant in Pennsylvania 


employing 2500 people 
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Western Electric selected Allentown as 
the location for this new plant after 
careful investigation of numerous cities 
in many states. 


Many companies, like Western Electric, are expand- 
ing their operations with plants in Pennsylvania. 
Perhaps you, too, should consider the advantages of a 
Pennsylvania location for your plant or branch. 

We shall welcome the opportunity to discuss your 
expansion plans with you. Write to the Pennsylvania 
Department of Commerce for specific facts ,ou need 
for your operations. 





IN THE HEART OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
MARKET WITH OVER 69,000,000 PEOPLE 
WITHIN A RADIUS OF 500 MILES. 


JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 


orus J. MATTHEWS, Secretary of Commerce 








can be a reality 


- « » if you consider it logically. Too 
few dollars can buy disappointing 
efficiency, yet you can over-invest 
with same result, That's where the 
Buel! van Tongeren Cyclone comes in. 
With a patented “Shave-Off” to over- 
come the “double eddy” evil, it can be 
big enough to prevent plugging. Indi- 
vidually engineered for each specific 
application. Complete data in the 
1948 Buell catalog. Write: Buell Engi- 
neering Company, 60 Wall Tower, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Engineered Efficiency ina 


DUST RECOVERY 





ART IN INDUSTRY 


OUT OF SMOKE-FILLED SALOON BACKROOMS. ... 
Once this was the only “industrial” use a painting could find. This nude, dubbed “Moll 
with Poll” at McSorely’s on New York’s lower East Side, stands as remnant of an era 


... ART MAKES ITS WAY INTO NEW INDUSTRIAL USES 


Walter Paepcke, Serge Chermayeff, Egbert Jacobson, Burton Cumming get the word on a 
painting from Pepsi-Cola show from Daniel Defenbacher during roundtable in Milwaukee 


For Prestige’s Sake 


_ Trend toward use of fine art in advertising and for public 
relations comes up for roundtable discussion in Milwaukee. 


How would you use fine art to add 
prestige to your company? Whether 
you make industrial machinery or sell 
cosmetics, that is something you're 
likely to be thinking about soon, for 
in the last 10 years there has been a 
growing trend for companies to put 
ancient and modern fine art to work in 
one way or another. 

e How It’s Done—Many companies, like 
Container Corp. of America (BW- 


Apr.24'48,p94), and National City Bank 
of New York, use fine contemporary art 
in their advertising. Some, like Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, commission 
vast projects for documentary purposes. 
Others, like International Business Ma- 
chines and Pepsi-Cola send art collec- 
tions around on exhibits. And still oth- 
ers do like Abbott Laboratories, which 
lavishly sprinkles color reproductions of 
paintings through its house organ which 
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The patient, painted cigar-store Indian did a 
good job of bringing the people in, of distin- 
guishing one store from another....until every- 
body had a wooden Indian. Then it became 
necessary to pick and choose....to find the figure 
best adapted to each store’s needs. 

It’s like that in radio today. Everybody knows 
the job radio can do in calling the customers in, 
from distances unimagined in wooden-Indian 
days. But who stands out “in front of your store” 
....in other words, which network. ...is still the 


important thing. For the choice of network often 
determines the effectiveness of a radio campaign. 

That’s why you find more of America’s lead- 
ing advertisers on CBS than on any other net- 
work. The winning combination of powerful, 
penetrating facilities and alert, imaginative 
programming has made the cost of reaching 
customers on CBS the lowest in network radio. 

With CBS standing out “in front of your store?’ 
you have radio’s most effective, most economical 


voice working for you. 


Columbia Broadcasting System 
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GAS FIRED UNIT HEATERS 
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That's Reznor auto- “a 
matic temperature. 
Why suffer winter 
disturbances when Reznor units 
make summer comfort automatic- 
ally yours. Installations in buildings 
of all sizes are low cost, easy and 
fast. Write today for catalog. 


SUSPENDED 
OR FLOOR MODEL 


NO BOILERS 
NO STEAM LINES 
NO FUEL STORAGE 
NO FIRE TENDING 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3 UNION ST., MERCER, PENNA. 
Gas Heaters Since 1888 
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CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY inc 
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BATON ROUGE REFINERY, by watercolorist Adolf Dehn, was one of a documentary 


series commissioned by Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). Other paintings from series, like . . . 


SCENE OF FRENCH FARM, by Mimi Korach, make no pretense of trying to use oil as 
the theme. Jersey Standard leaves subject matter entirely up to painters it commissions 


kinds of art, and treats its fine collec- 
tions with utmost modesty. It sends 
them around to art museums for exhibit 
only if requested. And at no point does 
it expect to use anything from its col- 
lections in advertising. 

e Background—The use of art—commer- 
cial art—in advertising cropped up dur- 
ing the middle of the 19th century. 
One of the first users of “art” was 
Phineas T. Barnum, who early learned 
that one picture outdrew all his ugly 
lettered posters. By extension, even bar- 
room art can be called a use of art in 
industry. 

But it wasn’t until the 1920’s that 
fine art by contemporary painters was 
introduced to industry by way of ad- 
vertising. 

e Growth—During World War IT, when 
companies had top-heavy advertising 
budgets, and little to advertise but pres- 
tige, the trend grew by leaps and bounds. 


With the return of product advertising, 
the trend has lost some ground. But 
many advertisers are convinced that use 
of fine art lends prestige to their name 
and product. 

. lhe war also saw the beginning of an 
offshoot of fine art in advertising: docu- 
mentary collections. Thus, at one point, 
Abbott Laboratories had artists painting 
the medical corps at battlefronts from 
Tarawa to Normandy. Standard Oil 
commissioned a vast project called “Oil 
in the War.” Adolf Dehn, the noted 
landscape watercolorist, spent a year in 
Venezuela on one of these projects, 
painting subjects in and around the oil 
fielis. He was given complete free rein, 
told to paint whatever he wanted to. 
Some paintings played up oil as a 
theme, others did not. 

e Standard Oil’s View—It’s impossible 
to say what the late John D. Rockefel- 
ler would have thought about spending 
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Hauserman Steel Walls are more soundproof than 
tile and plaster walls, but only half as thick. 


a re 


guserman Movable Steel Walls and built-in acces- 
ies ave available for every functional requirement. 






At Standard Oil Development Company, Research Center, Linden, New Jersey 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley and Smith, Architects and Engineers 


Hauserman _40%ee Steel Walls 


assure early occupancy plus 
great utility and economy 


@ When you build or remodel, use Hauserman Movable Steel Walls and get in 
QUICK. They literally flow into place. At the Standard Oil Development 
Company’s new Research Center, Hauserman Movable Steel Walls were erected 
in ¥Y% of the time required for tile and plaster construction (according to the 
national average). Hauserman “window walls” were installed in 14 of the time 
required for tile and plaster construction (according to the national average). 


Hauserman Movable Steel Walls arrive at your building in convenient “packaged” 
units, ready-to-install. There’s no waiting for laying tile . . . two or three coats 
of slow-drying plaster . . . hand fitting of wood trim . . . two or three coats of 
paint. Hauserman Movable Steel Walls are pre-engineered to your exact require- 
ments. They are quickly and easily erected and all insulation, wiring raceways and 
accessories are built in. 

Hauserman Movable Steel Walls permit and encourage desirable partitio changes 
when general expansion, reorganization and countless other situations create new 
floor layout requirements. These partition changes can be made immediately . . . 
often in a matter of hours . . . without major expenditures and disruption of 
normal routine and efficiency. 

Hauserman Movable Steel Walls are available in types to suit every commercial, 
industrial and institutional need from the president’s office to the shipping room. 
There are over 60 standard shades of rich, beautiful colors and wood grains to 
create any atmosphere desired. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
6840 Grant Avenue °« ¢ Cleveland 5, Ohio 





NEW 1949 CATALOG WILL HELP YOU Branch Offices in Principal Cities + See Phone Book 


New Hauserman Catalog 49 contains 
the latest developments and data 


and thoroughly describes all the 
proved advantages ard economies of ‘ +7 ; 

Hauserman Movable Steel Walls. SY 

Write for it today. Actual Hauserman 


installations in your particular type 


yur nerty Houermen Rept. MOLL LAE TPS tt 


tive. Consult phone book for his name. 
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KOPPERS-ELEX PERFORMANCE IS PROOF! 


s-Flex Precipitators 


eet) Guaranteed 
os n Gypsum Plan 
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IVE Koppers-Elex Electrostatic Precipi- 
tators were installed in a gypsum pliant, 
one on the fan of the gypsum rock drier, 
and one on each of four calcining kettles. 
Koppers-Elex again more than surpassed 


the guarantees. Standard A. S. M. E. tests 
made under actual operating conditions 
(during which the rapping cycles were 
included) established this outstanding 
performance record. 


Specified loading on kettles—9.7 gr. per cu. ft. of gas. 

Actual leading on kettles——11.5 and 14.4 gr. per cu. ft. of gas. 

Specified residual on kettles—.20 gr. per cu. ft. of gas. 

Actual residual on kettles—.07 and .19 gr. per cu. ft. of gas, respectively. 
Maximum residuals on rock drier—.042 and .065 gr. per cu. ft. of gas versus 
specified residual of .20 gr. per cu. ft. of gas—average of 99.86% efficiency. 


This typical operation, in excess of its 
guarantee, is possible because Koppers- 
Elex Precipitators are individually de- 
signed for the most economical solution 
to your specific problem. And that per- 
formance is backed by the fact that all 
Koppers-Elex Precipitators are designed, 
built, installed, guaranteed and serviced by 
the Koppers Co. That means one reputable 
company has the undivided responsibility 
for the successful operation of your unit! 

For any large industrial gas cleaning or 
recovery installation, it will pay you to 
investigate Koppers-Elex first. For further 


ett-Clext 


ELECTROSTATIC 


information on the Dry Dust type—or 
other equally efficient Koppers-Elex Pre- 
cipitators for other fields, fill out the 


-coupon and mail today! 





GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE 


to meet any requirements 


PERFORMANCE PROVED 
in over 900 installations 


INDIVIDUALLY APPLIED 
to your specific problem 
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Standard Oil money this way. But tl 
corporation’s present top manageme: 
evidently is confident that it pays off 
at least in public relations. Exhibits « 
paintings that came out of Standard O 
commissions, like those of I.B.M., a: 
kept on tours of public art galleries. 

Carl Maas, art director of Jers« 
Standard summed up the company 
philosophy this way: “When we buy 
my we use it for illustration and ex 

ibit, then mark it off. We don’t ex 

pect it to be worth $350,000 in a shor 
time. Our idea is to aid the painter in: 
his time. If his picture is to become a 
masterpiece, that’s up to other genera- 
tions.” 
e Artists’ Improved Position—As a result 
of well-paying commissions, creative art 
ists are now faring better than they ever 
have. In 1947, Associated American 
Artists, Inc., a firm that acts as agent 
for many prominent artists, had billings 
of $567,000 from industrial accounts 
alone. And 60% to 70% of this amount 
went to artists. Then, too, many artists 
handle their business direct with com- 
panies, without the services of an agent. 
e Mutual Understanding—Creative ar- 
tists, by working more closely with busi- 
ness, have come to take a less jaundiced 
view of industry. They appreciate the 
freedom that has been given them, and 
they like the prices they get. The view 
that anything done on a commission is 
artistic prostitution is on the steady 
decline. 

There are purists—artists and critics 
alike—who still feel that any kind of 
work done on commission is commercial 
art. And artists and critics of all kinds 
discuss at length the narrowing gap be- 
tween pure art and commercial art. 
Where does one end and the other 


begin? 

. Good Aspects—But less narrow- 
minded critics feel that all in all, the 
trend has been healthy. Every year, 
from books, reproductions, and the 
traveling shows of Standard Oil, I.B.M., 
Pepsi-Cola, and Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, more Americans learn more about 
art. Their taste becomes more sophisti- 
cated. When they see an ad in a paint- 
ing, they can and do comment on 
whether it is good or bad. Thus, the 
growth in national art appreciation and 
the growth of art in business have mu- 
tually complemented each other. 

e Asset—And some companies who have 
bought fine art for advertising have 
found themselves with an embarrassing 
capital asset. In 1940, one company 
bought a painting for $1,000 from a 
painter who has since grown greatly in 
national recognition. The company 
paid $1,000 for the painting out of its 
advertising budget. Recently it was of- 
fered $10,000 for it by a private col- 
lector. It can’t decide what to do, be- 
cause it doesn’t know how to put the 
profit from the sale on its books. 
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A New GRADE of ARMCO Stainless 
Steel is doing a special-purpose job for 
dozens of manufacturers. 

In most stainless steel equipment subjected 
to severe corrosive conditions, the danger 
zone is not the weld but the area next to the 
weld. To meet this challenge, ARMCO Re- 
search has developed ARMCO ELC (Extra- 
Low Carbon), the rustless steel that’s just 
as corrosion-resistant near the welds as 
elsewhere. 

Many processing industries are profiting 
by the use of this special metal — chemical, 
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oil, textile, paper and others. It costs them 
less than columbium-stabilized stainless and 
is excellent for all welded equipment operat- 
ing at temperatures below 800° F. 

Could ARMCO Stainless Steels make your 
products lighter and stronger, better look- 
ing, more resistant to heat and corrosion? 
We may have the answer for you — and a plus 
value in the ARMCO triangle trademark, 
recognized as a sign of quality by exacting 
buyers. Armco Steel Corporation, 508 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. Export: The 
Armco International Corporation. 


\RMcg ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS. 
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One manufacturer saved 
$10,400 in power 
equipment—CAN YOU? 





tion systems: man- 
eal — slidefilm — 
review booklets. o 


Get these eye-opening facts 
on power distribution systems 
to your key men—and see 
how much YOU can save 


With “‘load-center” power distribution, one 
medium-sized manufacturer saved $10,400 in 
power equipment costs! Another cut equip- 
ment costs by 15 per cent—another by 17 
per cent. And load-center systems help save 
money in five other ways, too. So get the 
facts to your key men now—open their eyes 
to this new way to power economy in your 
plant. It’s easy. Here’s all you do— 

FREE to business management 
Examine the General Electric Load-Center 
Power Distribution Manual free of charge. 
It covers every phase of load-center systems 
from a discussion of the fundamentals to 
examples of actual installations in plants 
like yours. It’s prepared by experts, with- 
out sales bias, and it’s designed to help you 
solve your power problems. Look through it. 
Satisfy yourself that it will pay off for you, 
then— 

Get a FREE showing of the slidefilm 


Your key men will quickly learn about 
power distribution systems in this modern, 
absorbing, visual way. Here’s a General 
Electric slidefilm with sound that tells what 
load-center distribution is—-what it can do 
for you. Prepared in terms that get over 
fast—stick in the memory. Show it, and— 
Get FREE review booklets 

They highlight the lessons of the film, and 
they’re ideal for individual study and re- 
view, You can have as many as you like. 
ACT NOW! Don’t delay. Remember—load- 
center distribution means reduced costs. So 
start the ball rolling, by filling in the coupon 
below, and we'll rush you G.E.’s Load-Center 
Power Distribution Manual, And, with it, 
we'll teli you how to arrange for a free 
showing of the slidefilm. Do it now! 


FREE 











Attach 


TO BUSINESS 
to your 
business MANAGEMENT 
letterhead 


General Electric Co. 
Section N 684-11 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

Please send me a sample copy of the 
G-E Load-Center Power Distribution Man- 
val without cost or obligation, with de- 
tails on how | can arrange a FREE 
SHOWING of the film. (Extra copies at 
regular manual price— $1.00.) 
SSeS RSE 
TATA LE LESSEE A TOKE 
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Magnetized 


lron-Oil Mixe: 


Industry sees wide application of principle first developed 
by Bureau of Standards for magnetic clutch. Other possibilities: 
shock absorbers, hydraulic-control systems, remote-control devices. 


The magnetic clutch has started.an .. 


industrial pilgrimage to Washington. 

The pilgrimage began last spring, 

when researchers of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards came up with the 
clutch (BW_-Apr.10°48,p73). By last 
week, more than 2,500 technical men 
had journeyed to the capital to see for 
themselves what they could do with the 
development. Over half a dozen com- 
panies were already in experimental pro- 
duction on devices that used the prin- 
ciple of turning a liquid into a nearly 
solid state. 
e What Happens—That’s what really 
happens in the clutch that Jacob 
Rabinow of the bureau originally de- 
signed: Electricity causes iron particles 
suspended in oil to grab tng into 
an almost solid mass. That’s because 
the electric current flow creates a mag- 
netic field, magnetizes the particles. If 
you pee the fluid between steel plates, 
you have a clutch. The plates operate 
independentiy when no current flows, 
lock together when the current goes on. 
e Potentialities—Right now, industrial- 
ists are interested in more than just a 
clutch. They are also thinking about 
unusual tricks like: 

(1) Adapting the principle to mold- 
ing processes (pictures, right); 

(2) Replacing valves in fluid systems; 

(3) Making the device useful as a 
“controllable” holding means. 

Technicians are still studying the spe- 
cial problems of the clutch itself. They 
have been working to improve sealing, 
to prevent settling of the iron particles, 
to find carrying liquids that can with- 
stand high temperatures. 

e Shock Absorbers—Next to clutches, 
the most obvious use is for shock ab- 
sorbers, Rabinow says. 

In these, the motion of a piston 
through a cylinder is controlled by the 
viscosity of the fluid that the piston 
pushes against. Heretofore, oils have 
enerally been used in such devices. 
fore or less elaborate valving systems 
control oil flow through an orifice; hence 
the motion of the piston is controlled. 
By using a magnetic fluid, the control 
can be made electro-magnetic so that no 
moving parts except the piston are re- 
quired. You don’t need any valves. You 
can get your control by changing the 


current in a magnetic coil in the device. 
This changes the viscosity of the iron- 
oil mixture. The most common exam- 
ples of such devices are the shock 
absorbers of an automobile and door- 
checks. 

¢ Other Uses—When the magnetic fluid 
is used in a hydraulic system to contro] 
machine moyements, Rabinow points 
out, no mechanical valves are required. 
The flow of fluid can be stopped just 
by magnetizing a section of the pipe 
through which the fluid is flowing. 

The fluid can also be used in certain 
molding processes. At the start, the 
material that is to take the impression is 
in a semi-plastic state. The electric cur- 
rent freezes it around the master mold. 
Then you remove the master, pour the 
casting mixture into the mold. To te- 
lease the mold you open a switch. 

Another interesting application is the 

use of the material as a “controllable- 
holding” means. Take a ball and socket 
joint, such as on a camera tripod, for 
instance. The magnetic material sur- 
rounds the ball. By controlling the stiff- 
ness of the material and its adhesion to 
iron surfaces, the ball can be freed or 
locked in position by the turn of a 
theostat knob. 
e Improvements—When the clutch first 
came out, it was clear that the original 
design needed some improvements be- 
fore it could be produced as a standard 
catalog item. Constant experiment has 
paid off in a number of improvements. 
e Settling—One problem that appears 
well on the way to solution is that of 
the settling of the iron particles from 
the carried liquid. It was found that 
certain additives produced mixtures that 
apparently keep the iron in suspension 
for a long time; in these mixtures it is 
easy to remix the iron even if it does 
settle somewhat. 

Such mixtures behave much like may- 
onnaise, which does not flow out of an 
ordinary small jar but which can be 
readily stirred with a knife. General 


Aniline & Film Corp., one of the manu- 
facturers of the iron powder used in the 
clutch, is working on this problem. 

e Heat—Another problem is to find a 
liquid that won’t evaporate or burst into 
flame under high temperatures. When 
clutches slip, they produce a large 
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TO MOLD PART (right), iron-carrying oil 
is surrounded by an electrical coil. Then . . . 


MASTE ; 
siege nie — — rte No need to carry a large inventory of finishes— 
when one enamel will do so many jobs so well! Can be Brushed! 
Put Kem Lustral 42 on practically any kind of ipped! 1 
surface. Use it for oobi Saddhiaa-~oe for ane SNe 
exterior or interior plant maintenance. Apply it For Industrial 
by brushing, dipping or spraying. Bake it if you | interior 
prefer, or simply air dry it. In every case, Kem ' 
Lustral 42 levels cpa hides beautifully, dries or Exterior Use! 
to a tile-like finish. as 
Pick just the color you want from a line of 21— Can be Air-dried or 
plus black, gloss white and semi-gloss white. Baked! 
And get the Kem Lustral 42 you want quickly and 
conveniently—from any one of the 385 Sherwin- | 21 colors plus Black, 
Williams branches located in principal cities Gloss White and 
from coast to coast. The Sherwin-Williams Semi-Gloss White! 
Co., Industrial Division, Cleveland 1, Ohio. iiciiaaiaiiadibh nee oem 
(Export Division, Newark, New Jersey.) spienninmentiimaaaann 


Another Product of BRANCHES! 
Sherwin-Williams Industrial Research = 6 





DUPLICATE PART (right). When current SHERWIN-WILLIA MS INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


goes off, the “mold impression” disappears 
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Since 1845 -Buyers of Insurance 
Jor Commerce and Industry 
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In 1859, four— 
teen years after the founding of 
Johnson & Higgins ,Col.Edwin Drake 
brought in America’ first commercial 
oil well. Today, our great petroleum 
industry drills over 33,000 new 

oil wells every year! 


J&H has clients in the petro- insurance needs of these and 
leum industry alone with other clients in scores of in- 
assets totaling billions. The dustries are at your disposal. 
experience, manpower and We invite you to call or write 
5 facilities required to serve the for more information. 


| JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


t INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 WALL STREET e NEW YORK 5 
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amount of energy that has to be c ».- 
verted into heat. As this heat rai. 
the temperature of the clutch, some \ \ 
must be provided for its dissipati: 
While heat dissipation in itself is 1) 
particularly difficult, the temperat: : 
effects on the oil in the clutch are .:. 
rious. There’s still a lot of work to ¢ 
done in this field. 

Companies manufacturing the maz. 
netic fluid clutch are: 
e Raymond Engineering Laboratory, 
Middletown, Connecticut. This coi- 
pany has already sold 100 magnetic 
clutches, with the understanding that 
they are experimental items. It makes 
small-type clutches. 

e Dynamatic Corp., Kenosha, Wis., is 
making large clutches. 

e Industrial Research Products, Frank- 
lin Park, Ill., is also manufacturing 
clutches. 

e Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. is ready to 
go into production; so is Drive-All Mfg. 
Co., Detroit, Michigan. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy is doing a research job for the mili- 
tary, applying the magnetic clutch to 
remote-control units; this research is 
also applicable to industrial uses. And 
one automobile-maker is reportedly test- 
ing the clutch in one of its cars. 


+° NewMapping Technique 


For Oil Geologists 


A new underground mapping tech- 

nique, first developed in the Antarctic, 
is now helping oil men locate hard-to- 
find oil reserves. 
e Two Methods—Underground map- 
ping itself isn’t new. For years oil 
geologists have used the phenomenon 
of shock-wave reflection to figure out 
the contours of buried rock and earth 
layers. Usually they place a_ heavy 
charge in a shot-hole, set it off, then 
record the wave effects as the man-made 
tremor bounces around underground. 
From these observations, they can plot 
the contours below, then assess the 
structure for oil-bearing possibilities. 

Dr. Thomas C. Poulter, under the 
sponsorship of the Institute of Inven- 
tive Research, San Antonio, Tex., has 
developed a modification of this methad. 
It does away with the shot-hole and the 
big, — charge; instead, small, spe- 
cially shaped charges, in a_pre-deter- 
mined pattern, are exploded above 
ground. The method uses conventional 
equipment to record the shock waves. 
e Advantages—According to Poulter, the 
method produces equivalent, or better, 
results. Its advantages: (1) It costs 
less to use; (2) it’s faster; (3) it can be 
applied in areas unsuitable to conven- 
tional methods (over water, it wouldn’t 
kill off marine life); and (5) it can’t 
damage nearby structures. 
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FACE-PLATE is fused to body of TV tube. 
It was made by a technique, result of .. . 


TV Glass Research 


Pittsburgh Plate cuts tube 
costs by finishing glass flat. 
Other glass developments are 
on the boards for video. 


The shiny television tube is the heart 
of your video set. It’s also the television 
industry’s No. 1 bottleneck. ‘That’s why 
glassmakers are spending plenty on 
television-tube production. 
¢ Slow Going—The tubes aren’t easy to 
make. They must be optically perfect. 
hat calls for time-consuming process- 
ing, all the way from glass-blowing and 
forming through grinding and _heat- 
treating (BW—Oct.16'48,p22). 

One answer is to use a combination 
of glass and stainless steel. The glass 
forms the optical surface where the im- 
age appears; the steel forms the cone on 
which the optical surface is mounted 
(usually by special fusing) (BW —Sep.11 
'48,p72). But even this isn’t the whole 
answer, because the glass surface must 
be shaped to a curve and then ground. 
¢ New Speedup—Last week, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., a big producer of ni 
shells announced it had a technique that 
would help break the bottleneck (BW— 
Dec.11’48,p52). Pittsburgh’s idea is to 
do all grinding and finishing of the im- 
ige surface while the glass is still flat, 
before it is formed into the required 
spherical shape. That saves a lot of ma- 
hining time, because finish-grinding a 
spherical shape is a slow costly job. 

The trick in the method is to bend 
the plate to shape without marring the 
recision surface. How Pittsburgh does 
this is Pittsburgh’s secret. 

* Mechanical Checkers—The company 
has also installed new, and _ intricate, 
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FOLLANSBEE 


POLISHED BLUE 


The mirror-like finish of FOLLANSBEE POLISHED BLUE 
is the distinguishing characteristic of this 
steel sheet, one of the FOLLANSBEE SPECIALTY STEELS 


supertor. 


The mechanical and physical qualities of FOLLANSBEI 
POLISHED BLUE conform to the rigid requirements of 
design-and production engineers. And, you can depend 
on the uniform blue, high gloss finish of FOLLANSBEE 
POLISHED BLUE to attract the attention of discrimi 
nating buyers. 


Other products in the list of FOLLANSBEE SPECIALTY 
STEELS include: 


COLD ROLLED SERIP 


FLECTRICAL SHEETS 


SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 
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MOVING TO THE MILLS 
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stop adel am olla ilel=t¢ 


save’s $2925 a day 


—CAN YOU? 


General Electric's 
money -saving pack of 
facts: monuval—film— 
review booklets. 


Get these 
facts to your 
key men 
and see 
how much 
you can save 





@ WITH RESISTANCE WELDING, a box 
car builder cut costs by $2925. 

e WITH RESISTANCE WELDING, a 
small transformer manufacturer 
saved $84,000 per year. 

e WITH RESISTANCE WELDING, a ro- 
dio tube maker stepped production 
up to an unprecedented 2,500 per day. 

In your plant, too, savings and produc- 
tion feats like these are possible—when 
your key personnel know the up-to-the- 
minute facts on resistance welding — 
know how to put them to work on your 
problems. And it’s so easy to get the 
facts to them now—at no cost. 

FREE to business management 
Examine the General Electric Resistance 
Welding Manual free of charge. It covers 
every phase of resistance welding from 
a glossary of welding terms to specific 
industrial applications in plants like 
yours. It tells where resistance welding 
can be used—how it can be used—exactly 
what benefits you can expect from it. 
It's written by experts, without sales 
bias, in a language your men can easily 
understand. Look through it. Satisfy 
yourself that it will pay off. 


Get a FREE showing of the film 
Your key personnel will get a kick learn- 
ing the newest facts about resistance 
welding in this modern, absorbing, 
visual way. Here’s-a General Electric 
sound film in full color that wallops 
across its ideas — actually shows you 
how resistance welding is building bet- 
ter products for less in plants like yours. 
It’s prepared by resistance-weldirg spe- 
cialists in terms that are grasped readily. 
Show it to your key men. 

ACT NOW! Don't delay. Remember — 
resistance welding saves you money in 
five ways—and does a better job, too. So 
start the ball rolling by filling in the 
coupon below and we'll rush you a copy 
ef the G-E Resistance Welding Manual. 
And, with it, we'll tell you how to 
arrange for a free 
showing of the film. 


ie 






Attach TO BUSINESS 
to your MANAGEMENT 
business 

letterhead 


General Electric Co. 

Section N 684-10 

Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

Please send me a sample copy of the 
G-E Resistance Welding Manvoal without 
cost or obligation, with details on how 
| can arrange for a FREE SHOWING of 
the film. (Extra copies ot regular manval 
price — $1.00.) 

Name______ Siac ities 
c 





pany 
Street 
City 
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mechanical equipment that checks tube 
faces for spherical perfection. That 
equipment cuts inspection time down 
to a few seconds for each plate. 

After the finishing, the face-plate (of- 
ficial name for the image surface) is 
fused to the rest of the tube (picture, 
page 51). Or it can be fused to a steel 
cone. 

Thus, these developments will jack up 

metal-glass tube production as well as 
all-glass tube manufacture. Right now, 
the flat-surface finishing is being ap- 
plied only to the 5-in. tubes used in 
projection television. But Pittsburgh is 
tooling up to do the same job on the 
larger tube sizes (10-in., 12-in., diam- 
eters, and up) required for direct-view 
television. 
e Other Developments—Pittsburgh has 
another development in the works: a 
high-expansion glass that can be fused 
to lower-cost metals than those now in 
use for combination tubes. This should 
cut tube costs substantially. 

Some other Pittsburgh Plate develop- 
ments in television on the way: 

e Curved “implosion” plates will pro- 
tect tube faces from accidental damage 
that can cause “reverse” explosion of the 





tube. The plates are made of temper | 
glass, four to five times the strength | | 
conventional flat plate glass of the san 
thickness. The implosion plate is curve 
fits the tube face exactly, minimiz 
eye-distracting reflections. 

e Glass in high-voltage tubes sometim 
turns brown, reduces light output. Pitt 
burgh is making progress on this. 

e Special filters, that reduce the loss : 
contrast or sharpness you get when yo 
watch television in an over-lighted roon 
are getting plenty of attention. 

e Pittsburgh has come up with specis 
types of glass for telecasting, too. One o: 
these, called neutral Duplate, is used a 
a partition. It allows television contro 
men full view of studio operation, ye 
transmits only 124% of studio glar. 
into the control room. 

Both J. H. Shertz, director of product 
development, and S, Frank Cox, direc 
tor of research, glass division, say that 
Pittsburgh Plate is going still furthe: 
into research on glass for television and 
telecasting—and related fields. Example 
Ultrafax, the  million-word-a-minut« 
system (BW —Oct.30'48,p20), had a 
tube face-plate of a special Pittsburgh 
developed television glass. 


PLASTICS work with television: protecting delicate equipment mounted on high buildings 


Plexiglas “Jars” Protect Outdoor TV Equipment 


Equipment used to relay television network 


programs is too delicate to leave unprotected 
in exposed locations. So now huge inverted 
“jars” of transparent Plexiglas (methyl- 
methacrylate plastic) are doing the protection 


job.’ Microwaves pass easily through the 


clear plastic, are picked up by the parabolic 
reflector inside, sent to the next reflector. 


In one installation on an Empire State 


Building stepback (picture, above), jars 6 ft. 
high and 7 ft. in diameter protect the equip- 
ment from falling ice, wild-flying birds, 
winds that cause equipment to vibrate. Be- 
cause the jars are transparent, visual inspec- 
tion is easy. There’s an access door, too. Air 
conditioning inside cools the equipment in 
summer, prevents freezing of condensed 
moisture on the jar in winter. 
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Pulp Waste to Burn 


Weyerhaeuser treats its 
wood with magnesium oxide, 
gets a waste that burns. Gains: 
homemade fuel, no dumping. 


Every ton of wood pulp you make 

from wood chips by the common sul- 
phite _process produces a ton of waste 
organic solids. Usually these solids con- 
tain about .2,000 gal. of waste liquor. 
Then you have a dumping problem. 
e Two Problems—That waste liquor has 
been a headache to the paper-making in- 
dustry for 80 years. It is a serious source 
of stream pollution, for one thing. And 
that amount of waste is a challenge to 
make better use of raw material. 

Chemists have solved the problem, 
to some extent, by setting up waste- 
treatment methods for recovering by- 
products—commercial ‘ alcohol, _ yeast, 
lacquers, resins, and the like. 

e New Solution—Now Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. has a different slant; it 
looks so good that pulp manager How- 
ard W. Morgan terms it ‘‘revolution- 

” 
ary. 

Instead of treating the waste, Weyer- 





haeuser applies a special treatment to 
the original wood chips. Last week it 
put into operation a wood-chip dissolv- 
ing process that results in waste organic 
solids that will burn. The company 
uses the solids as fuel for the pulp mill. 
It also recovers some chemicals for re- 
use. 

e Advantages—The new process is now 
in use at Weyerhaeuser’s plant at Long- 
view, Wash. It isn’t in continuous op- 
eration yet, but Weyerhaeuser is excited 
about .it. Here’s why: 

One clear advantage is that the by- 

products are used at home; there’s no 
problem of building markets for them. 
The process means no dumping prob- 
lem, hence, no stream pollution. It 
means greater use of wood products; 
now chips and waste wood that are 
normally needed for fuel to generate 
steam and power for the pulp mill go 
directly into pulp. 
e Liquor To Burn—In the new process, 
magnesium oxide, rather than lime- 
stone, is the chemical base that treats 
wood chips. The waste liquor runs 
12% to 14% in solid content (lignin 
and carbohydrates from the wood not 
usable for pulp). This liquor is evapo- 
rated until the solid content is about 
50%. The liquor will then burn under 
a boiler, much as in an oil burner. 
Magnesium oxide is recovered as ash. 

A ton and a half of these waste solids 
contains the heat equivalent of a ton 
of coal. Under proper conditions, Wey- 
ethaeuser indicated that burning the 





waste liquor would produce enough 
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YOUR CAR WILL PURR through winter with 
Nor'WAY DRY-EX* in the gas tank! Just pour 


it in, and banish fuel line freeze-ups! 






SMOOTH POWER ON THE PICK-UP—fas: 


as the hunting leopard, DRY-EX tracks down 
water in your gas tank, blends it with the gas 




































so it's burned off! 


CUTS DOWN STARTING TIME— 
to the length of a Manx cat's tail 
One step on the storter and you're 
off, with DRY-EX 






CLEANS YOUR FUEL SYSTEM—keep 
your gas line immaculate as a Persian's 
coat, with DRY-EX, 


DRY-EX iS DIFFERENT 
—as individual as 
the royal Siamese, 


there's nothing else 
like DRY-EX! 





GIVE YOUR CAR NINE NEW 
LIVES, WITH DRY-EX! Your 
NOR'WAY dealer has 

DRY-EX now. Get yours for a 
smooth-driving winter. You'll 

call DRY-EX the cat's meow! 















*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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by General Electric Company, 
Plastics Div., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Hees a sure-fire sales stimulant... Canada Dry’s beautiful new 


sales-plugging dispenser. 


What about your product? ... 


up sales. 


eeeeeeenee7neeeteeeneeeeeeseeeee7es 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Div. 
Dept. WBP13, Springfield 2, Mass. 
() Please send me your illustrated cataleg on 
Monsanto Plastics. 
CD Please send me your new 24 page booklet, 
“Package in Plastics.” 











Name Title 
Compaay 

Address 

City State 





eeeeeeceeeeseeceeee ee ee ee eo SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








fountain dispenser, molded of Monsanto Lustron in Canada Dry’s 
‘ well-known green and white colors! 


Brilliant, eye-catching, distinctive, easily cleaned, rustproof, non- 
chipping, free of taste or odor . . . it makes the perfect, practical, 


.  » If you’re responsible for your company’s sales in any way, 
throw in the idea of using Monsanto Plastics at your next con- 
ference. In your product, in the package, as a premium, display, 
dispenser, sign, there’s certain to be a new way to put the colors, 
the low cost, the beauty of a Monsanto Plastic to work stepping 


Use the coupon below for information or expert help from 


Monsanto technicians. 


Lustron Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





























steam and power to operate all of t.. 
pulp mill, or a greater part of it. 
¢ Saving—Weyerhaeuser isn’t  sayir », 
yet, how much the operation costs. B t 
Weyerhaeuser spokesmen told the sta ¢ 
Pollution Control Commission th: 
much: Use of waste products shou d 
make it possible for them to save $4.° 
a ton in production costs. 

Three groups have worked jointly 01 
the development: The Howard Smit) 
Paper Mills, Ltd., Cornwall, Ont.; Ba) - 
cock & Wilcox Co., New York, ani 
Weyerhaeuser. George H. Tomlinson 
of the Howard Smith Company devei- 
oped and patented the magnesium ox- 
ide method in the middle thirties. The 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. worked with 
Tomlinson on boiler design and The 
Smith Co. began pilot operations in 
1937. Meanwhile, Weyerhaeuser began 
independent development and built a 
pilot plant. Later the three merged 
their work. 

The process will be made available 
to the pulp industry under licenses from 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., exclusive li- 
censing agent. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





More big turbine-generators (65) came 

out of G. E. this year than ever before. 

Total generating capacity: 2,932,000 kw. 
7 


Evans Products branched out its lum- 
ber operations, started to make Douglas 
fir plywood at its Coos Bay, Ore., plant. 
Production goal: 36-million sq. ft. a year. 
e 

$15-million expansion plan at H. J. 
Heinz will add: new research and quality 
control center, finished goods, ware- 
house, factory administration center, 
vinegar and sauce building. Work 
starts at Pittsburgh early next year. 


= 
New shock absorber got CAA’s O.K. 
for small planes. Improved design cuts 
out almost all rebound, cushions air- 
frame against jars in hard landings. Air- 
N-Oil Shock Absorbing System devel- 
oped it. 

o 
Fires in coal refuse will be studied by 
Mellon Institute. Sponsors: Western 
Pennsylvania Coal Operators Assn. 

ry 
Paints that take a heat of 1000F have 
been developed by Australia’s Council 
for Scientific & Industrial Research. 
Base is butyltitanate, produced from 
rutile and ilmenite found in black sand 
beach deposits. 

e 
Bituminous coal research will spend 
more than $4-million for the second 
consecutive year to study new equip- 
ment, metho ls, do basic research. 
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GRINNELL 


PROTECTION WOULD HAVE PREVENTED THIS 


YOUR PLANT IS BURNED and you must try 





to hold your customers . . . What will you say? 


Why 2 out of 5 businesses never come back 


YOu: “Gentlemen, I hold in my 
hand a check from the fire insurance 
company covering my losses. I shall 
re-build my plant, and we shall con- 
tinue to do business as usual.” 


YOUR CUSTOMERS: “He have liked 
the quality of your products and serv- 
ice, and it was pleasant to do business 
with you. But, of course, we must 
turn to your competitors now...” 


YOu: “For a short time only, I hope. 
My new plant will be up in a year 
and a haif.” : 

YOUR CUSTOMERS: “A year and 
a half? . . . That’s a long time in the 
business world, but perhaps we will 
get together again. Good luck!” 





RESULTS: There’s no “perhaps” 
about it. Experience shows that, in 
cases like this, too many customers 
are gone, and gone for good. Make 
no mistake about that! For, 
although insurance may help you 
rebuild, no indemnity check has 
ever bought back a lost customer. 
Consider that fact soberly. It is one 
of the most important reasons why 
2 out of 5 burned-out businesses 
never resume. Other contributing 
reasons are: (1) burned records are 
lost forever, (2) insurance coverage 
lags behind inflationary replacement 
costs, (3) experienced employees 
wander away. 


You can never hope to prevent 
fire from starting. But there is one 










sure way to stop fire immediately, 
automatically, wherever and when- 
ever it strikes . . . with Grinnell 
Protection by automatic sprinklers. 
Fire experts testify it is the surest 
way. Too, Grinnell Protection usually 
pays for itself in reduced insurance 
premiums in a fewyears. So, if you’re 
insured, you’re paying for Grinnell 
Protection ... Why not have it? 

Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, 
R. 1. Branch officesin principal cities. 


FIRE PROTECTION 
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Dillon Food Markets Triple 
Storage Space by Tiering 
to the Roof—with 


BAKER 
FORK TRUCKS 





The huge new grocery warehouse of 
J. S. Dillon & Sons Food Stores Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, uses the latest, 
most advanced methods for efficient 
handling of material and utilization 
of space. 
An essential role is played by Baker 
Articulated For< Trucks. These trucks, 
with overall height of 94 inches, can 
lift a 4,000 ib. pallet load to a height 
of 184 in.—permitting stocks to be 
tiered to the roof, thus doubling and 
tripling warehouse space. The articu- 
lated steering of the trucks makes 
additional space available by cutting 
down aisle requirements. 

A Baker Material Handling Engineer can 

show you bow to make similar savings, 
See us at the 3rd National Materials Handli 
Exposition, Philadelphia, Janvary 10-14, 19 
BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 

of The Baker-Raulang Company 

2164 West 25th Street © Cleveland 13, Ohio 





* that Balcrank, Inc., 





NEW PRODUCTS 


Fast Greasing Pump 


An ait-operated, high-pressure lubri- 
cating pump is an all-weather servicer 
thinks will mean 
faster, better grease jobs for your car. 

Designed to handle heavy as well as 
light lubricants, the Jet Power pump 
puts out up to 31 oz. of lubricant per 
min. at 70F; for the heaviest grease, the 
tate runs about 16 oz. per min. Air 
pressure is 150 p.s.i. The pump can be 
installed on either portable or stationary 
greasing units, will work efficiently even 
in sub-freezing temperatures. 

Other features: (1) automatic dis- 
charge that gets rid of air pockets in the 
grease, eliminates “bleeding” air out by 
hand; (2) fine mesh screen to filter 
out dirt and foreign particles; (3) auto- 
matic visible oiler for quick checks on 
pump lubrication. 

Pump housing is aluminum _ alloy; 
weight of the unit is under 15 Ib. The 
pump can be assembled or disassem- 
bled in a few minutes; all rod packings 
are housed in a separate unit in the bot- 
tom of the pump assembly. Three other 
new pumps—for gear oil, motor oil, and 
undercoating—have parts that are inter- 
changeable with the high-pressure 
model. The manufacturer's address: 
Disney St., Cincinnati 9. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Chrome-Surfaced Bearings 


Hartford Steel Ball Co., Hartford, 
Conn. is now producing chromium-sur- 
faced S.A.E. 52100 ball bearings. Ac- 
cording to the company: (1) The bear- 
ings have greater corrosion resistance 
and longer load life; (2) accelerated tests 
show that seizure and oxidation in non- 
lubricated assemblies is practically elim- 
inated; and (3) life of the bearing is 
increased. 





The bearings are produced in limite: 
quantities with techniques and equip 
ment developed by Cro-Plate, nc. 
Hartford, Conn. (BW —Jul.24'48,p50 
Hartford Steel says that the chromiun 
surface has greater density than normal| 
electro-deposited chromium. It can bx 
applied to tolerances within 0.00002 in 
(required in certain precision applica 
tions). The high density permits re 
duced thickness of chromium, report 
edly reduces the danger of fracture of 
the surface under load. No pretreat. 
ment, other than vapor degreasing, i 
used. 
¢ Availability: limited quantities for test- 
ing. 


Glowing Ink 


Your next batch of advertising dis- 
plays may turn out to be better stare 
catchers—thanks to a fluorescent silk- 
screen printing ink developed by Switzer 
Bros. Co., Cleveland. 

Advertised as “neon in print,” the 
inks will make signs als at about 
four times the distance that you ordi- 
narily see window posters, Switzer says. 
Because of their hesepap ang: the inks 
actually grow brighter as the light dims. 
Colors last for about 30 days in direct 
sunlight, a lot longer in shaded spots. 
Indoors, the intense colors are good 
indefinitely. 

The inks were first marketed in Can- 
ada at the beginning of last year. They’rc 
just hitting e U.S. market now. The 
inks can’t be thinned like some silk- 
screen inks. But Switzer feels the added 
attention they get makes them a good 
buy for advertisers. The inks are sold 
to screen printing houses under a licens- 
ing plan. 

e Availability: 
mediate. 


in orange and red, im- 


Stay-Put Starch 


Your shirts are headed for a riper old 
age—if you like them starched. Last 
week, Perma Starch, Inc., Illiopolis, Ill. 
started national distribution of a perma- 
nent plastic “starch”; it keeps clothes 
crisp through eight to ten launderings. 
The company says it just about doubles 
the life span of cotton pieces that us- 
ually get a weekly starching. 

Major ingredient of the “starch” is a 
synthetic resin developed by United 
States Rubber Co. The starch-like plas- 
tic needs no heating or cooking. One 
cup of the milky liquid is diluted with 
three cups of cool tap water. Clothes 
are a «se in, wrung out and hung to 
dry. They can be ironed while slightly 
damp. 

The material is made of colorless plas- 
tic particles fine enough to penetrate the 
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inner fibers of cotton threads. It leaves 
no streaks or blotches, even on black 
fabrics, Perma Starch says. It stays in 
the cloth because the plastic particles 
melt under the heat of ironing. ‘They 
swell and solidify around the fibers. The 
material has the same feel and look as 
starch, gives a uniform stiffness without 
brittleness. It comes in pint bottles, 
can be diluted to a half gallon. 

e Availability: in some stores now. 




















Recording Register 


National Cash Register Co. has a new 
machine ready for the retailer's counter. 
Features of the revamped Class 200 
register: (1) a selector device so you 
can set up and print sales figures in the 
appropniate column of an eight-column 
audit tape; (2) an adding unit to list 
checks, tot up cash deposits—without 
changing the Schiac in register total of 
the day’s business. 

The columnar audit gives the store 
manager a record of sales by depart- 
ments or by salespeople. Thus, it saves 
time when you make a breakdown of 
overhead, taxes, or fixed costs. 

Trim and compact, the machine has 
a two-tone tan and brown finish, a 
height of about 14 ft. Plastic keys are 
made in a barrel design, have letters and 
figures molded in. You cam register any 
sale from a penny to $999.99. 

National’s headquarters are in Day- 
ton, Ohio, 

e Availability: orders are ahead of pro- 
duction now, but no “extensive” delays 
are looked for. 


Battery Doctor 


Electrical Indicator Co. has worked 
out a gadget that takes a running physi- 
cal on your car battery. The Battery 
Master shows: (1) when water level is 
too low; (2). when battery voltage is 
less than full charge. When the liquid 
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The revolutionary multi-outlet assembly 





that gives you a S-P-R-E-A-D of electrical outlets 


spaced 6” or 18” apart. 


Excerpts from letters... Names on request 


“We have found Plug-In Strip to be all 
you claim for its ease of installation on 
the job, the saving of labor, the com- 
plete service it renders and the écon- 
omy as compared to individual outlets.” 

Electrical Contractor 


“Plug-In Strip lends itself to a multi- 
— of applications, and we now 
ave, not only electrical contractors, 
but also department stores and indus- 
trial accounts using this type of con- 

venience outlet system.” 
Electrical Wholesaler 


**We have found that there is no waste, 
and Plug-In Strip was very easy to 
install.” Electrical Contractor 


“In our new office addition, we have 
used LOPO-TRIM to carry telephone 
circuits and CF2 606-18 PLUG-IN 
STRIP in 110v outlets for office 
equipment.” Manufacturer 


“Industrially, the uses of Plug-In Strip 
are innumerable . .. We have used the 
strip to great advantage on electrical 
work-benches, radio work-benches, 
etc. It allows the use of solderin 
irons, small electric motors, light weld- 
ing, etc., all at the same time.” 
Electrical Contractor 


Use Plug-In Strip for: Offices . . . Banks . . . Accounting 
. . Assembly benches .. . 
Repair Dept’s. . . : Laboratories . . . Displays ... Homes 


Everyrhing 9 


Dep’ts. . . . Drafting Rooms . 


NE 
NAME_ 


ational Electric Products 
1310 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Please send me Catalog CF-2 on the NEW 


“In some of the residences we have 
built, we have used your Plug-In Strip 
exclusively rather than the conven- 
tional duplex receptacle arrangement.” 

General Contractor 


“In every case the installation of the re- 
quired number of duplex outlets would 
have been more costly than Plug-In 
Strip. Also we found Plug-In Strip to 
be very profitable material to use.” 
Electrical Contractor 


“We are more than pleased with this 
‘low-cost’ method of adequate wiring, 
and recommend it for stores, homes, 
industrials, hospitals, hotels and any- 
where that adequate outlets are re- 
quired.” Electrical Contractor 


YOU'LL LIKE 
NE PLUG-IN STRIP, TOO— 


VNo soldered or screwed con- 
nections 


VA cut-in-the-field product 
v Capping permanently locked on 


V Listed by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. 
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Finnell scRuebeR-VACUUM MACHINES... 


CLEAN 
LARGE-AREA 
FLOORS 


a, 
gute 


i, 
REDUCE 
LABOR COSTS 


With a Finnell Scrubber-Vacuum, 
all four of the floor-cleaning oper- 
ations can be done mechanically! 
A Finnell Scrubber-Vacuum (1) 
applies the cleanser, (2) scrubs, 
(3) rinses if required, and (4) 
picks up. With one or two 
operators, it can do a cleaning 
job better in half the time it 
takes a crew of six to eight using 
separate equipment for the sev- 
eral operations. 


The model shown above at left, 
for heavy duty requirements, has 
a cleaning capacity up to 8,750 
sq. ft. per hour. The single disc 
machine shown above at right, 
for use on the smoother type of floors, 
cleans up to 10,000 sq. ft. per hour! 
Finnell also offers a Scrubber-Vacuum 
for smaller operations... for use in 
congested areas. All Finnell Scrubber- 
Vacuum Machines are self-propelled and 
are available with silent vacuum. 


There’s a Finnell man nearby to help 
train your maintenance operators in the 
proper use of Finnell Equipment. For 
consultation, demonstration. or litera- 
ture, phone or write nearest Finnell 
Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3812 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 





BRANCHES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ vc 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 





in the baitery talls below the top ot th 
plates, a pilot lamp on your dashboar 
lights up. After you add water, the ligh 
stays on until the motor has run lon 
enough to bring the battery up to ful 
charge. If the battery is O.K., that’ 
only a short wait. 

If the light stays on for a long period 
you know: (1) The battery has been ru: 
down to a dangerously low level; or (2 
there’s a serious fault in the batter 
(leaky cells, shorted plates); or (3 
something’s wrong in your gencrator 0; 
wiring system. 

The device works only when the ig 
nition is on. It is easy to install on th« 
dash and on the battery; you can shift it 
with very little trouble when you replac« 
a battery. The company address: 542 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 

e Availabilitv: immediate. 




















Highway Spotlight 


When you're stuck with an on-the- 
road repair, Braunson Mfg. Co.'s multi- 
purpose safety light will be a handy item 
to have around, says the company. The 
light can be used as a floodlight, red 
danger light, fog lamp, or trouble light. 
It is equipped with a tray that holds all 
the spare tools you need for an emer- 
gency repair. 

The light is housed in a metal box, 
about 1] in. long, 8 in. wide. You hook 
it up to the back plate of the tail light. 
An automatic reel holds 12 ft. of exten- 
sion cord, with an attached connector, 
While vou use the floodlight to light up 
repairs, you can set the light to give off 
a red danger signal from the other end 
of the box. There are different models 
for passenger cars and trucks. Braunson’s 
address: 829 W. Michigan St., Milwau- 
kee 3. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Quick Washer 


There’s another newcomer in the 
detergent field. Detrex Corp.’s Automo- 
tive & Aviation Service Division has 
brought out Drex-Foam. This is a liquid 
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return 


ON a oan investment? 


G-E capacitors are saving one 
Cleveland firm $1824 a year— 
by maintaining a power factor 
of 99.5 per cent! 
The case of the Cleveland plant of the 
Apex Smelting Company is startling— 
but typical. This plant installed 300 
kvar of General Electric Pyranol® ca- 


pacitors at a total cost of $2877.39. By © 


boosting the power factor and slashing 
power costs, the capacitors paid for 
themselves sn 19 months—and continue 
to pay a handsome yearly return! 

In all probability, your firm can make 


For other power distribution ideas that will save you money,’ ask 
your electric utility to show you the full-color slide-film, “Modern 
Industrial Power Distribution,” or contact your G-E representative. 


~ 


similar savings. Even if you have no 
power-factor or kva demand clause in 
your power contract, capacitors will pay 
their way. They provide relief for over- 
loaded feeder circuits and transformers 
—a 30% increase in capacity is not un- 
usual, Or, if low voltage is slowing 
down production, capacitors may be 
your answer. : 

It will pay you to check. A G-E spe- 
cialist will be glad to work with you or 
your engineering staff—to make sure 
your company takes full advantage of 
these remarkable savings. 


v 





A NEW BOOKLET explains how ca 
pacitors work and gives specific data 
to show you what you may expect 
from them. Write today for Bulletin 
GEA-5167. Address Section 407-183, 
Apparatus Dept., General Electric, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 











Ele RO Rosana, 


B-LINE REPULSION - INDUCTION 
BRUSH LIFTING MOTOR 
With HIGH starting Torque, LOW 


starting current and quiet operation 
—single phase general purpose motor 
for hard starting applications. Simpli- 
fied brush-lifting centrifugal mechan- 
ism has no rods, hinges or pins. "7 





» The best motor for heavy duty. 
Pe _ Vy-114 HP. AW 


\ 


2 
B-LINE 
RESILIENT MOUNTED MOTOR 


The rotor actually floats on bearings 
compietely surrounded by large re- \ 
silient rubber cushions. 


%-% H.P. 


B-LINE CAPACITOR START 
INDUCTION RUN 


7 With INBUILT condenser. New “Sim- 
plicity“ switch, entirely enclosed —no 
springs to break or pins to get out of 

place and cause trouble. 


4e-% H.-P. 


Y%-30 H.P. 
B-LINE 
POLYPHASE SQUIRREL CAGE 
INDUCTION MOTOR 


No brushes or moving parts in- 
side the motor. 
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cleaner for cars, trucks, buses, and air- 
craft. The detergent is designed specif- 
cally to get rid of grime and grease on 
chassis and underbodies. 

Highly concentrated, the cleaner is 
ladled out in a proportion of 14 oz. to 
2 oz. for each gallon of water. It washes 
without streaks or smears, has no abra- 
sives or alkalis to scratch or dull finishes. 
One rinse flushes it off the surface. In- 
side the bus, you can use the lather 
from the cleaner to brighten up uphol- 
stery or seat covers. Detrex is at Box 
501, Detroit 32. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Chair-Borne Stacking 

Automatic Transportation Co. has 
produced its first stacker with a built- 
in seat for the operator. The Transrider 
is a battery-operated job with a tele- 
scopic lift mechanism. It can hoist loads 
to a height of about 11 ft., is small 
enough to work inside box cars and trail- 
ers. 

With a 28-in. load, capacity of the 
unit runs about 3,000 Ib. It has an over- 
all length of slightly more than 8 ft.. 
can make a right-angle turn in about 
6 ft. of space, plus the length of the load. 
Thus, with a 36-in. load, the stacker can 
make a 90-deg. pivot in a 9-ft. aisle. 

Complete with battery, the stacker 
weighs around 4,000 Ib. It has three for- 
ward speeds, three in reverse. An auto- 
matic tilt attachment simplifies the ac- 
tual stacking operation. Other features: 
high-pressure hydraulics; automotive- 
type controls. Automatic’s address: 149 
W. 87th St., Chicago. 

e Availability: immediate to two weeks. 


r >. 


A high-fidelity tape recorder will be 
marketed by Fairchild Recording Equip- 
ment Corp., 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., 
Jamaica, N. Y., early next year. It’s said 
to double the recording time for any 
specihc amount of tape. Fairchild re- 
ports the machine gives the same high- 
fidelity performance at a tape speed of 
15 in a sec. that inost machines give at 
30 in. a sec. 

New latex compound takes high heat 
in processing. Other characteristics: 
good chemical resistance, high tensile 
strength, good “stretch” qualities. Uses 
include coatings for textiles and fabrics, 
industrial belting, oil-resistant gaskets. 
B. F. Goodrich’s subsidiary, American 
Anode, Inc., is the manufacturer. 

Housewife fatigue can be cut down 
with Hufeld Engineering Co.’s “Sava- 
Step.” It’s a combination clothes hanger 
and dryer that clamps to the ironing 
board, provides a swiveling horizontal 
rod for twelve pieces of ironing. The 
maker, located at 228 Main St., Peoria, 
Ill., says it can be dismantled for easy 


storage. 
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SHOPPING CENTER at Oak Ridge is a permanent fixture. So is... 


PLUSHY BARBER SHOP at Los Alamos which is doing fine business in... 


Atomic Cities’ Boom 


Three government-owned towns have private enterprise 
flourishing in the midst of socialism. But small businessmen have to 
meet rigid requirements in order to set up shop. 


Few businessmen would expect that 
they could operate on a successful free- 
enterprise basis in the midst of social- 
ism. But that is just what one unique 
group of small businessmen are doing 
right in the U.S. They are the men 
he sell the groceries and cut the hair 
in the three government-owned atomic 
towns: Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Los Alamos, 
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N. M.; and Richland, Wash. (near 
Hanford). 

© Utopia?—The setup—even for the busi- 
nessmen—seems somewhat Utopian. In 
most cases, the government keeps out 
excessive competition by not allowing 
more than a certain number of stores 
or businesses of one type. The rent is 
generally based on the amount of busi- 








Done ....... 


on a chair to hang a picture. 
Use a step-ladder. Statistics 
show more accidents happen 
around the home than any- 


where else. 
SK 


qs) 


J Oo be extra care- 


ful when you’re driving and 
you approach a railroad 
crossing. Accidents at cross- 
ings have increased tremen- 
dously and are taking a ter- 
rific toll of life and property. 


Safety is everybody’s 
business — your busi- 
ness. Let’s think safe... 
be safe... and always 
remember-——Y our life is 
at stake when you 
gamble with safety. 


Published in the interests of 


greater safety everywhere 
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You can do 


MORE BUSINESS 


with your PRESENT gaaal 


RAYTHEON 


You'll handle more business with present 
fleet units when you dispatch with 2-way 
Raytheon Radiophone. Each of your present 
units will be dispatched so much more effi- 
ciently that they'll carry more capacity loads 
—do a greater volume than ever before. 


Compare ®avtHtOn'’s ADVANTAGES! 


NOISE-FREE RECEPTION 
COMPACT, ONLY 6°x 633" 15° 

OUT OF SIGHT— OUT OF THE WAY 
SIMPLIFIED INSTALLATION 


Compare RAYTHEON’S PERFORMANCE! 


LOWEST BATTERY DRAIN 
LOW MAINTENANCE 
pawl LIFE 


Compare ravmeon’ S PRICE! 


i 


(Including Fed Excise Tox 
Complete and ready to install 





BELMONT RADIO CORPORATION 








A Subsidiary of Raytheon Manuf ing Company 
5923 W. Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Sold Exclusively in Canada by 
Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, Canado 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR DETAILS ON THE 
SAVINGS OF RAYTHEON RADIOPHONE 





Le youd od ‘complete ind literature 
a bay a toy os hae vi tam interested in - 3 


0 UM 15-1 local reception 
CG VM 30-1 tong distance reception 
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RICHLAND, Wash., has head start on other two towns. But planning has produced .. . 





SUPERMARKET in Los Alamos like this. The whole town will be brand new 


ness a particular store is expected to do. 

Unemployment among the customers 

is next to impossible; as soon as a citi- 
zen loses his job, he must move out to 
make room for a new employee. To 
the businessman, that means a pretty 
steady income. 
e Restrictions—But even Utopia has its 
flies. In the main, these flies take the 
form of drastic restrictions on the busi- 
nessmen. For example: In both Los 
Alamos and in Richland, it takes more 
than money to set up a business. The 
Atomic Energy Commission carefully 
scrutinizes both the business experience 
and the character of the applicant—as 
well as his finances. 

In all of the towns, permanency is 
the big question mark for all business- 
men. Retailers, asked to put up money 
on land they cannot own, want assur- 
ance that the communities aren’t going 
to turn into ghost towns. They wonder 


it AEC might move to other sites, or if 
Congress for some reason might cut off 
appropriations. 

e Financing—Toughest single obstacle 
is raising money to build a privately 
owned store building on government 
land. Commercial banks in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System have no authority 
to lend for buildings on ground leases. 
No insurance company has come forth 
with an offer of cash. Usually, the pro- 
spective businessman must resort to the 
expensive and precarious method of 
private loans. 

Nevertheless, the combination of gov- 
ernment ownership and free enterprise 
in general is working out well—especially 
considering the short time it has ex- 
isted. All the towns are still in the 
process of changing from wartime huts, 
barracks, and shacks into permanent, 
planned communities. That's especially 
true in Los Alamos and Richland. In 
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FILING CABINETS 
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KITCHEN CABINETS 


DUCTION 


@ We can make prompt deliv- 
ery on LYON Products if you will 
furnish us with the sheet steel. We 
will buy the steel from you and ship 
the pound-for-pound equivalent in 
either standard Lyon Products at 


regular published prices (see par- 
tial list below) or special items 
made to your specifications. 

Ask your nearest LYON Dealer 
or Lyon District Office for details 
of the “Customer Steel’”’ plan. 


A PARTIAL 
es LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 





; i 4e) hd General Offices: 1210 Monroe Avenve, Aurora, Illinois 
PRODUCTS Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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MOBILIFT (2°~“2., .. 


Most executives agree that material handling costs are too high. 
That is why so many industries have a pleasant surprise when 
they are introduced to the “Mighty Midget.” They find that 
ef. Mobilift’s tremendous savings lower the point at which they 
| oie can “break even” on production. 
Mobilift is gasoline-powered for full-time, heavy duty service. 
Its compact design and short turning radius enables it to work 
in crowded areas. The fact that it has no gears to shift speeds 
operation—insures more trips per hour, more tonnage per day 
and less cost per job. 
Plant executives who have felt they were not prospects for 
a lift truck report big savings once a Mobilift operation is 
installed. Regardless of how you now handle materials it will 
“ pay you to check up on Mobilift. Sign the coupon below and 
; get the whole story on the thrifty “Mighty Midget.” 


DISTRICT OFFICES 
ATLANTA LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 
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Oak Ridge—almost a suburb of Knox 
ville—the sense of permanence is bein; 
established more through institution 
than through new buildings. 

@ Oak Ridge—Oak Ridge is behind th: 
other two towns in becoming an “pei 
city”—that is, a city that has shed it: 
shroud of secrecy to a point where thc 
public can enter it freely. In fact, it 
will not officially fall into the category 
of an average American community un 
til shortly after the first of the year. At 
that time, a new fence around the 
atomic plants will separate its secrets 
from the town. 

AEC thinks that opening the city 

will be of great value to private business 
in the community because it should: 
(1) attract more private capital and more 
businesses; (2) increase competition; 
and (3) enlarge the town’s trade terri- 
tory. 
e New Plans—AEC has adopted new 
policies and procedures to assure these 
results. Until recently, businesses in 
Oak Ridge have operated on a year-to- 
year basis under contracts with the 
Roane-Anderson Co., AEC’s manage- 
ment contractor for the city of Oak 
Ridge. But now, Roane-Anderson will 
negotiate long-term leases—both for gov- 
ernment-owned buildings and for land 
on which commercial lessees will build. 
One such agreement is a 10-year lease 
with a Pennsylvania couple who will 
publish a daily newspaper in Oak Ridge 
starting shortly after the first of: the 
year. Another is a 20-year lease with a 
company to build and operate a funeral 
home. 

The lease is a percentage-type agree- 

ment, with a minimum guarantee. The 
percentage to be paid is arrived at 
through competitive bids or through 
negotiation. Usually the type of busi- 
ness involved has a great deal to do with 
setting the rental. In the case of ground 
leases, the concessionaire may build the 
kind of building he wishes, with only 
modest restrictions so as to keep a gen- 
eral symmetry of architecture. The gov- 
ernment exercises no control over the 
prices or profits of the community’s 
businessmen. 
e New Industries—Most interesting of 
Oak Ridge’s plans is the attempt to 
change it from a one-industry to a multi- 
industry city. One group of outsiders 
has an O.K. from Roane-Anderson to 
build a manufacturing plant for soaps, 
synthetic detergents, insecticides, and 
the like. Another group will establish 
a nursery and offer landscaping services. 
(Oak Ridge is well suited to light in- 
dustry and service companies because 
of attractive utility rates, good freight 
facilities, excellent access to markets, 
moderate climate, high-type native 
labor.) 

To enlarge the scope of private busi- 
ness, AEC has developed a master plan. 
The nub of the plan is a complete new 
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shopping center, much larger than any 
of the eight other such centers in the 
city. Also, the plan would encourage 
private business to build its own build- 
ings under long-range land leases. Fi- 
nally, the plan looks to the eventual 
incorporation of Oak Ridge as a per- 
manent community. 

e Los Alamos—Los Alamos is further 
along the road to becoming an average 
American community. And—lIargely of 
necessity—it is going about the job in 
a different way from Oak Ridge. 

During the war, a serious morale 

problem grew up among the technical 
people there. The town consisted of the 
most primitive kind of huts, shacks, and 
barracks, thrown together during the 
desperate days of 1944 and 1945 for the 
assembly of the first atomic bomb. The 
town, such as it was, was virtually cut 
off from civilization, stuck atop a mesa 
in the middle of the New Mexico 
desert. 
e Clean Sweep—AEC is trying now to 
wipe out the grim early days of Los 
Alamos by making.a clean sweep. In- 
stead of trying to remodel the buildings, 
it is replacing them with brand-new 
construction of the most modern type. 
The job will take four years. By that 
time, population will probably have 
risen from the present 8,000 figure to 
12,000. 

Greatest departure at Los Alamos 

from the average American community 
is the brand-new $4-million business 
center. AEC told the architects and| 
engineers that it wanted only high-level 
accommodations. They have come up 
with a model, 20th-century business 
center. 
e The Square—Nearly all the business 
houses are one story, built of local 
sandstone and stucco, arranged in a 
hollow square. Each unit has been 
worked out individually, according to 
the type of business that will occupy 
it. 

The theater (capacity: 1,004) and 

radio studio are the last word in acous- 
tical treatment. The big supermarkets 
look like world’s fair models on display 
(picture, page 66). One big feature of 
the square is a large hall to be used for 
dances, meetings, other community so- 
cial events. 
@ Other Features—Outside the square 
are service stations, automobile repair 
shops, the handsome U.S. post office, 
telephone and express offices, etc. Back 
of the square stands a glittering group 
of brick, concrete, and glass apartment 
houses for bachelors and_ childless 
couples. 

So far the town includes two large 
supermarkets, a drug store, a branch 
bank, a bakery, two barber shops (pic- 
ture, page 65), a department store. 


These businesses employ about 300 
eople—only half of whom are housed 
ocally. The rest commute from Santa 
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MOTORS 


Your new or re-designed product can 
be given these important advan- 
tages by using a Lamb Electric Motor 
because: 


l. Every motor is engineered for a 
particular application. 


2. 34 years’ experience in motor 
engineering has taught us where 
and how much weight can be 

A compact motor, \particularly reduced without interfering with 


suitable for computing machines essential electrical characteristics. 
and other types of m@tor-driven 
office equipment. 



















3. This experience frequently en- 
ables us to make product design 
suggestions which reduce product 
weight, improve compactness, 
better performance. 


To obtain these, and other benefits of 
special application, be sure to con- 
sider the motor in the early stages of 
product development. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Intermittent high torque RSNY, ONS 


aircraft motor with low 
weight factor is adapt- 
able to many general 
applications. 


Fuel pump motor having 
space and weight saving 
design; suitable for many 
industrial uses. 
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Fe, Espanola, and other towns in tl 

valley. 

e Concessionaires—All private busine 

in Los Alamos is run on the concessio 

basis. Concessionaires make forma 

competitive bids, using a six-page typ: 
written form. The government plan 
the rentals so as to liquidate all its cos 
for buildings and facilities in 40 year: 
for fixtures in 15 years. But the renta 
is figured as a percentage ef gross re 
ceipts which, according to national sta 
tistics, ought to produce the desired 
return. It ranges from a little over 1% 
to 10%, depending upon the type of 
operation. 

Those who get concessions put them 
selves under a long list of restrictions 
and obligations. They cannot engage 
in house-to-house canvassing. They 
must keep their prices in line with those 
of nearby communities, must keep their 
records available for inspection at all 
times. 

But in return for this, the conces- 
sionaires get several advantages. Most 
important of these is a ready-made mar- 
ket. And it’s a good market: The 
average employee at Los Alamos gets 
more than $3,500 a year. What this 
means is best shown by the annual sales 
of each of the supermarkets—about $1- 
million each. 
¢ Richland—Richland is further ahead 
than either of the other two atomic 
cities. The reason is that it has never 
been behind the barricade of secrecy; it 
has always been open to visitors; its resi- 
dents pay taxes and vote in state and 
national elections. Still, it is a gov- 
ernment-owned town, and is run in 
similar fashion to the other two. 

Richland’s business setup is similar 

to that of Los Alamos—prices must be 
kept in line with those in other com- 
munities, a monthly statement of gross 
receipts must be submitted, etc. Also, 
an applicant who wants to start a busi- 
ness in town gets close scrutiny for 
financial ability, character, and business 
experience. 
e Growth—Richland came out of the 
war a “village” of 15,000, with a shop- 
ping center smaller than you would 
expect to find in a town a quarter that 
size. Now it’s being built into a per- 
manent city of 25,000, with room for 
expansion to 35,000. The process of 
trebling the number of retail and serv- 
ice establishments in the commercial 
district is now going on. 

Oddly enough, some of the biggest 
boosters for a bigger business develop- 
ment are the established merchants. 
The reason is simple: Commercial es- 
tablishments are now so inadequate 
that Richland families do a lot of their 
shopping in other cities. Retailers be- 
lieve that if new businesses bring a wider 
variety of merchandise, the local resi- 
dents will shop at home. 

The expansion plan calls for two 
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Can you answer this quiz about New York State 7 





THE MARKET 








1. Your business is in the world’s wealth- 
iest market when you're located in 
New York State. What, would you say, 
is the average per capita income of 
N. Y. State’s 14 million consumers? 

( ) $967 ( )$1,552 ( ) $1,633 





N.Y. 49 CONN. 


pore 





4. Ship goods over New York State’s 
63,965 highway, 7,639 railway, 907 in- 
land waterway miles. Planes from our 
airports fly daily to 273 U. S. cities — 
and how many foreign lands? 

()32 ()54 ( ) 6 


reas: 


1. $1,633 per capita in 1946. 2. 422—or 95%. 3. Five- 
year average is 42% better. 4. 68 foreign lands daily. 


5. Buffalo, New York. 





SOURCES OF SUPPLY 





2. As every manufacturer will appreci- 
ate, it’s important to be near suppliers, 
as well as markets. How many of all 
446 U. S. industries, would you say, 
are represented in New York State? 

( ) 126 ( ) 375 ( ) 422 








FOREIGN TRADE 








5. Complete banking, warehousing, har- 
bor, and other facilities make the Port 
of New York ideal for international 
trade. But what is the nation’s great- 
est inland port? 

( ) Duluth ( ) Buffalo ( ) Chicago 








3. In New York State you'll find skilled 
workers producing everything from 
gems to locomotives. As for time lost 
through strikes, how does New York’s 
record compare with the nation’s? 

( ) Better ( ) Same ( ) Worse 





SPECIAL SERVICES 





6. We'll gladly supply detailed data on 
markets, manpower, taxation (it’s 
low) and other subjects of interest to 
your business. Write: Commissioner, 
Dept. of Commerce, Room B12, 112 
State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


means business 
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Without 


Building Additional Plant 


you can add another production line 
to your own 


When your manufacturing departments are overloaded, try 
Taft-Peirce Contract Service before incurring heavy fixed charges 
for new plant construction. 


Even though the volume may be large, the product complex, 
Taft-Peirce has the facilities, the experience, and the trained man- 
power to help you over that production hump. We can duplicate 
the effort of part, or all, of your production facilities. More than 
1500 machine tools and 400,000 square feet of floor space can be 
placed at your immediate disposal to produce your products in 
small quantities or continuous carload lots. 

If you would like more information about how Taft-Peirce 
supplements production capacity in countless American indus- 
tries, and how our facilities can become a part-time part of your 
plant, too, write for the illustrated booklet, “Take It To Taft- 
Peirce.” Address the Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


For Designing, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 





downtown business districts—a light 
dustrial area for laundries-and sim: 
service industries, and a series of n. ¢ 
neighborhood shopping areas, each sc 
ing a district with a population of abc + 
4,000. 

¢ Detail—Selection of the kinds ai 4 
numbers of businesses was plann | 
down to the minutest detail. First, t! - 
planners selected a list of stores ai | 
services believed necessary for a city : { 
25,000. The total effective buyin: 
power for Richland was establishc | 
next, based on an average family i: 
come of $4,400. 

Then this consumer income was allo- 
cated among various types of stores 01) 
a buying pattern indicated in the Bu 
reau of the Census report: “Distributioi 
of Disposable Income.” Next, the tota! 
annual dollar sales for each type wa 
converted to square feet of store spacc 
e Competition—Richland wants health, 
business competition, but it wants to be 
sure that it doesn’t get too much. If « 
businessman comes into town, after his 
application is approved, he gets a 15 
year ground lease with a 15-year re 
newal option. He then must build his 
own store. And in return for all his 
expense and trouble, Richland can 
promise him a thriving, healthy business 
life. 


TOWN REJECTS INDUSTRY 

New England businessmen, like those 
in nearly every region, are fighting to 
keep their industries—and win some 
more. Last week they were licking minor 
wounds suffered in a skirmish at West 
Boylston, Mass. 

The battleground was 100 acres of 
land in the town, a suburb of Worcester, 
Mass. The Worcester Chamber of 
Commerce had proposed that West 
Boylston rezone the 100-acre area from 
residential to industrial. The C. of C. 
argued: All the bottomland in Worces- 
ter itself that was “readily” adaptable 
for industry was already occupied. 

Last July the C. of C. proposal lost 
by five votes in town meeting. Late in 
November, as the time neared for the 
matter to come up again, 150 West 
Boylstonites united to drum up senti- 
ment against rezoning. Some of their 
arguments were: (1) Industries can raise 
a community tax level by paying less in 
taxes than they cost to service with 
sewers, water, and the like; (2) some 
towns such as West Boylston have a 
greater future as residential than as in- 
dustrial communities. 

The arguments clicked with the vot- 
ers. At town meeting; rezoning was 
roundly beaten. The citizenry was sym- 
pathetic with the Yankee townsman 
who cracked: “Worcester may be the 
heart of the Commonwealth, but there’s 
no reason to make West Boylston the 





backside of Worcester.” 
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READERS REPORT: 


Wider Trucks? 


Sirs: 

Thanks for publishing the informa- 
tive article “Transportation Pattern 
Changes” [BW —Oct.30’48,p19] show- 
ing the increase of highway freight. 

You say: “Shifting transportation pat- 
terns could spell a continuation of heavy 
demand for trucks. And most of them 
would be big babies” [BW —Oct.30'48, 
p10]. On your forecast of size of vehi- 
cles I see you and raise you. Here is my 
idea of the size of trucks to come. 

Wider commercial vehicles would pro- 
vide extra services and cheaper freight. 
Wider trucks and trailers would increase 
efficiency, economy, mobility, decen- 
tralization, and national security. They 
would carry more freight per vehicle, 
per driver, per unit of investment, and 
per unit of weight of vehicles. 

Every state should allow a vehicle 
width of ten feet as soon as possible. 
To do this would bring a parity of width 
of road vehicles and of rail cars. To do 
this would increase our preparedness to 
meet an emergency requiring a great 
and quick movement by highway. 

The time has come to realize the 
greater stability and ton-mile economy 
of highway freighters ten feet wide. 
Their advantages have been amply 
proven by haulage operations off the 
road. 





Joun E. WuireEsIvE 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Productivity in Rayon 
Sirs: 

Accompanying your article on “Pro- 

ductivity is Rising, But More Slowly 
Than Expected” [BW —Sep.18’48,p114] 
is a chart based upon Bureau of Labor 
Statistics data. This chart indicates that 
productivity per man-hour in rayon and 
allied products was nearly 100% greater 
in 1947 than it was in 1939. In my opin- 
ion this conclusion is entirely mislead- 
ing. 
The article contains the statement 
that “in rayon manufacturing plants the 
gain has been spectacular.” I do not be- 
lieve that this statement is correct; I am 
certain that there has been no such gain 
as indicated in individual plants in the 
industry. The conclusions of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics are erroneous because 
of little or no allowance for factors 
which distort the picture. 

I believe that the biggest factor in 
throwing off the productivity figures of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics is tire- 
yarn production, which increased from 
approximately 9-million Ib. in 1939 to 
a point where it constituted 33% of the 
total rayon production in 1946. This in- 
crease in the relative proportion of tire 
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THIS ACOUSTICAL CEILING 
IMPROVES OFFICE WORK 


Here’s how to end office noise. 
Just install a ceiling of Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone®. Right 
away all the distracting clatter 
quiets down to a busy hum. 
People can work better. They 
make fewer mistakes, don’t get 
tired so quickly. It’s a more 
efficient office because it’s quiet. 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone can be 
installed quickly on new or old 
ceilings. It is a perforated fiber- 
board acoustical tile with 484 
holes drilled in each 12” square. 
The fibrous walls of each hole 
absorb sound. Up to 75% 
of the noisé: that strikes 
a Cushiontone ceiling 


ends right there. Cushiontone is 
low in cost, easy to maintain. It 
can be cleaned or repainted 
when necessary without loss of 
acoustical efficiency. Ask your 
Armstrong acoustical contractor 
for a free estimate. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
do about Office Noise.” It gives all 
the facts. Armstrong Cork Company, 
Acoustical Department, 4812 Walnut 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 









ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 





Made by the makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 





























HETHER you plan to build 

a home, a highway, an 
improvement on the farm, a hos- 
pital, an apartment house, an in- 
dustrial plant or a huge dam, you 
will be money ahead if you build 
with concrete. 


Portland cemem concrete is an 
enduring construction material. 
It is moderate in first cost, has 
extra long life and such low main- 
tenance cost that it results in lows 
annvual-cost—the true measure of 
construction economy. 

In addition to being durable 
and economical, concrete has the 
strength and stamina to make it 
stormproof and weatherproof, 
decay-proof and ratproof. 


In pavements all over America 
its smooth-riding, light-colored, 
high-visibility surface attracts the 
most and the heaviest traffic year 
after year and at low-annval-cost 
to taxpayers. 


Concrete can’t burn, so it is the 
preferred material wherever fire- 
safety is an important structural 
consideration. It can also be easily 
and economically molded into 
imposing structures of great ar- 
chitectural beauty. 


So whatever you plan to build, 
choose firesafe, long-lasting, low- 
annual-cost concrete. 


Whatever your building picture... 


CONCRETE 


costs less per year..BSE* ne oo 

















PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete... through scientific research ond engineering field work 
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yarn manufactured by the indust 
brings about a big increase in the pr 
ductivity per man- hour index, partic: 
larly since tire yarn is usually of 1,1( 
denier and 1,650 denier, and the spi: 
ning speed and linear delivery of yai 
from a viscose pump in any given plan 
is essentially consistent regardless 0 
denier spun. The result is that in th 
spinning department nearly eight time 
the poundage of tire yam can be pro 
duced per man-hour as is the case witl: 
viscose and cuprammonium yam fo: 
wearing apparel, which has an averag« 
denier of 134. 

Another important factor which is ig- 
nored by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is the point at which the manufacturing 
process begins and ends in a particular 
plant. . 

I do cae see how it is possible to de- 
termine whether labor is more produc- 
tive or less productive per man-hour in 
one year than another year without con- 
sidering and evaluating all of these fac- 
tors, and it is my understanding that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics does not at- 
tempt to evaluate them. .. . 

Also, nylon is included in the rayon 
statistics, and the large increase in nylon 
production helps to give a false conclu- 
sion that productivity per man-hour has 
increased in the industry. In the manu- 
facture of nylon fiber, the polymer, 
which is the product equivalent of the 
cellulose acetate flakes, is shipped into 
the spinning plant. At that stage it has 
only to be liquefied through heating to 
make it ready for spinning, and thus all 
the man-hours that went into the pre- 
liminary chemical preparation are pre- 
sumably eliminated in arriving at the 
productivity indexes. The great increase 
in nylon production since 1939 is doubt- 
less the cause of a considerable part of 
the increase in the productivity index. 

In view of these various factors, each 
of which tends to distort the productiv- 
ity index result, it seems to me that the 
conclusion of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics that productivity per man-hour in 
the rayon industry has nearly doubled 
from 1939 to 1947 is entirely mislead- 
ing. I am confident that if any one plant 
in the industry were picked out for a 
study, it would be found that no such 
increase in productivity per man- -hour 
occurred in that plant during the inter- 
val covered by the statistics. 

G. Kissy Munson 
ROBERTS & MCINNIS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Canned Bread 
Sirs: 


Many months ago you ran an article 


‘on Army tests of bread baked in cans 


[BW —Jan.4 47,p34]. 

From what source was this article 
drawn? 

How did you obtain the Quartermas- 
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e Years ahead! The Standard Electric Register 
Write! : ... for fast, convenient and accurate record 
writing ...made possible by Standard’s posi- 

tive pinwheel feed. 


Touch Gi Butto n i For thirty-one years, big industries and small 


businesses have used the Standard Electric 
Th at’s A | | I Register. Write today for proof that it will save 
™ time, work and costs, protect and increase 


profits, in your business. 


Standard 
Register 


Electric and Manual Form-Flow Registers. 
The Registrator Platen, for Typewriters 
and Other Business Machines. 
Marginally Punched Continuous Forms. 
“Paperwork Simplification"’ by System Analysis 








Write a cash or charge slip, produc- 
tion order, receiving or shipping form 
. .. whatever record you need. 


oO 0 0-0 'O 0 Go 6.0 
o o O20 0 O00 06090 0 








THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, 712 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON 1, OHIO 
Pacific Coast: Sunset McKv®-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa. Great Britain: W. H. Smith & Son, Lid 
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Now at the Chicago Sheraton 
you are assured the same accept- 
ed standard of hospitality made 
famous by Sheraton hotels in 
Boston, New York, Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, and other strategic cities. 

All the established merit of this member of 
the Sheraton group has been carefully retained, 
with many refinements and increased guest 
satisfaction which accrue from Sheraton’s 
resources and operating efficiency. 

As at all Sheraton hotels, reservations may 
be arranged with utmost simplicity and speed. 
Through a single call to your nearest Sheraton, 
you get a prompt report on room availabilities anywhere throughout 
the Sheraton system — instant confirmation by TELETYPE. 

Next time your travel includes Chicago or any of the cities listed 
below, plan to enjoy the fast spreading new design for better hotel 
living symbolized by Sheraton’s Hallmark of Hospitality. 


SHERATON HOTELS 















BOSTON The Copley Plaza ST. LOUIS The Sheraton 
The Sheraton CHICAGO The Sheraton 

PROVIDENCE Sheraton - Biltmore DETROIT The Sheraton 
NEW YORK The Sheraton BUFFALO The Sheraton 
The Russell ROCHESTER The Sheraton 

NEWARK The Sheraton PITTSBURGH The Sheraton 


PHILADELPHIA Penn - Sheraton BALTIMORE Sheraton - 

The Sheraton WASHINGTON The Sheraton 
AUGUSTA, Ga. Shereton-Bon Air 
ANNAPOLIS. Md. Carvel Hall 
NEW BRITAIN. Conn. The Sheraton 
SPRINGFIELD Mass. 
PITTSFIELD Mass. 
WORCESTER, Mass. 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 











SHERATON 
RESORT HOTELS 
DAYTONA BEACH, Fla. 
Sheraton Plaza 
Directly on the Ocean 
RANGELEY, Me. 
Rangeley Lakes Hotel 





ter Reports that you routinely cov 


looking for possible business applic: 


tions? 
Arruur J. Murip 
BOSTON, MASS. 


e You can obtain the Quartermaster Rc 
ports by writing to: W. M. Hines, Sr. 
Quartermaster Corps, Dept. of th 
Army, Temporary Building—B, 2nd anc 
R Streets, N. W. Washington 25, D. C 

You can get the latest information 
on canned-bread tests from: Command 
ing Officer, Quartermaster Food & Con 
tainer Institute of the Armed Forces, 
1849 West Pershing Road, Chicago, III. 


Quick-Reply Device 
Sirs: 

Regarding the item “For Quicker Re- 
plies” [BW —Oct.9’48,p33}: 
_ Reply by endorsement is, of course, 
an old military habit. Personally, we like 
our solution better than Mr. Booth’s. 
[Warren Webster & Co. uses an 84x 
54-in. sheet of stationery headed “In 
Answer to the Attached” to give speed; 
replies to correspondence.] In mos. 
cases only an original is written, but 
where desirable we make information 
or file copies and in a few instances 
where a-record of thg original communi- 
cation received is warranted, we make a 
reproduction before returning the orig- 
inal. 

H. F. MarsHat 

ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Cost of Middle East Crude 
Sirs: 

The Business Outlook [BW —Nov.13 
’48,p9| quotes “an authority on inter- 
national phases of the oil industry” as 
declaring that “crude from the Middle 
East can be laid down at New York for 
$1.75.” Isn't it that the cost is now 
$1.74 a barrel for transportation from 
Ras Tanaura on the Persian Gulf to 
New York? 

It is my understanding that the ac- 
tual price at which Middle East crude is 
laid down in New York is in the neigh- 
borhood of $3.60 a barrel, as against a 
price of $3.05 New York for East Texas 
crude. 

Hersert H. WEITSMAN 
L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e Reader Weitsman is correct in saying 
that $1.74 is the present tanker trans- 
portation cost to New York. However, 
we are told that a figure of $3.60 on 
Middle East crude laid down in New 
York is high. Our best information is 
that it is competitive with East Texas 
crude at $3.05 a bbl. 
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PROFITS FOR SALE | 


Ditto offers you a bargain in profits! Ditto actually costs 
you nothing—yields substantial savings in time and 
money—savings that repeat many times over, year 


(O48 £eGR4 


Iceni nl dition tts ef 
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after year. 


Ditto copies anything—typed, written, printed, or drawn. 
Its flexibility makes Ditto widely used for business sys- 
tems—payroll, production, order-billing, purchasing .. . 
hundreds of other uses. 


Firms in every line of business have attested to sensa- 
tional savings with Ditto. Check the list below—see 
where you can profit by adapting Ditto to fit your 
needs. Mail the coupon today! 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT OFF, 


2247 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


eee ee 


CHECK THESE PROFIT-MAKING APPLICATIONS. MAIL THE COUPON 


MANUFACTURING 


OOrder and Billing Systems 

DB Parts Order 

0 Assembly Order 

0 Purchase Order Receiving 
Systems 

0 Payroll Systems, Account- 
ing Reports 

0 Salesmen’s Bulletins, Price 
Book Sheets, Quotas, etc. 

0 Charts, Maps, Graphs, 
Drawings, etc. 

0 Accounting Statements & 
Reports 


WHOLESALERS 


0 Order and Billing Systems 
0 Salesmen’s Bulletins 
OD Price Book Changes 


FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
D Daily, Weekly and 
Monthly Statements. 
0 Trust Reports, Stock 
Transfers 
0 Instaliment Loan Systems 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


0D Policy Card Records, 
Bulletins to Agents 

D Reports, Statements & 
Abstracts 

O Abstract of Claim 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


O Requisition and Purchase 
Order Systems, Bid Re- 
quests 

0 Accounting & Finance 
Statements 

O Drawing & Sketches 


RAILROADS 


0 Passing Car Reports, 
Operating Reports 

0 Car Interchange & Inter- 
line Exchange 

0 Accounting and Financial 
Statements 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


O Accounting and Financial 
Reports 

O Sales and Stock Reports 

0 Ruled Forms, Bulletins, 
etc. 


CHAIN STORES 


0 Inventory Sheets 

O Warehouse Order and 
Billing 

O Price Lists and Changes 

0 Advertising Layouts 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND BUILDING 


0 Specifications, Bid 
Requests 

O Drawings and Sketches 

O Payroll 

O Purchasing Receiving 


PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING 
0 Printing Orders 
0 Advertising and 
Circulation Statistics 
O Advertising Presentations 
O Reports and Statements 


ASSOCIATIONS 


0 Bulletins to Members, 
Credit Inquiries 

0 Statements and Reports, 
Eouse Organ 


MEAT PACKERS 


0 Order and Billing Systems 

0 Sales Bulletins and Price 
Lists 

0 Accounting and Financial 
Statements 


ACCOUNTANTS 

O Profit and Loss State- 
ments 

0 Balance Sheets, Audit Re- 
ports 

© Ruled Forms, Working 
Papers 

0 Income Tax Reports 


GOVERNMENTS 
© Accounting Reports, Bid 
Requests 
O Purchase Orders 
0 Engineering Drawings 
0D Charts and Graphs 
D Specifications 
0 Material Lists 





Ditto, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Name.. 





2247 W. Harrison Street 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me further informa- 
tion on how I can make profits with Ditto in 
my business, as checked above. 
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( FLOOR TYPE 


TOW CONVEYOR 


re FAST—Operator Drops Pin In 


Slot, Walks Away ... No 
Loading Time Lost. 


CLEAR FLOOR—No Obsta- 
cles ... You Can Truck Over 
Wt Easily. 

FPLEXIBLE—Can Be Routed As 
Required . . . Disengaged Any- 
where Along The Route. 


The Webb Floor Tow Con- 
veyor is a new type chain 
conveyor running in a slot 
below the floor. Standard 
shop or warehouse trucks, 
either 2 or 4 wheel are 
used. The simple towing 
pin mechanism is bolted to 
the front end. Uncompli- 
cated, easy to operate. No 
overhead structure to inter- 
fere with floor traffic. 


See OUR EXHIBIT AT... 


National Materials Handling 
Exposition 
Janvary 10-14, 1949 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booths 421, 422, 514, 515 


Comuayor Engineers and Manufacturers 


DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 


_ Offices in Principal Cities 
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JERVIS B. WEBB CO. 


8951 ALPINE AVENUE 
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1 Merchandise flows quickly and easily through fifth-floor receiving and marking room of 
Thalhimer’s department store in Richmond, Va. Arriving by vertical lift, it moves on a 
series of gravity rollers and powered belts (indicated in blue) to unpacking and marking areas 


“Disassembly Line” for Store 


Thalhimer’s in Richmond uses moving belts, gravity feeds, 
mechanical gadgets to ready incoming stock for the sales floor. 
Christmas rush is first test of new system. 


Any port in the storm of higher costs 

and lower profits looks good to a de- 
partment-store executive. In Richmond, 
Va., Thalhimer Bros., Inc., is demon- 
strating one sound way to keep its profit 
statement shored up against rising waves 
of expense. 
e Mechanized Handling—Thalhimer’s 
solution is a new, highly mechanized 
system for handling, checking, and 
marking incoming merchandise. Store 
officials say that it reduces the cost, the 
time, and the employees needed to get 
merchandise from an incoming truck 
to a selling floor. 

This Christmas the modern handling 
system, installed in February, 1948, is 
getting its first chance to cope with a 
really big volume. 

e The . Pay-Off—It cost Thalhimer’s 
$70,000 to install its mechanical mus- 


cles. Here’s what it got.for its money: 

e Merchandise now averages only 697 
ft. from the dock to the re floor, in- 
stead of 1,297 ft. 

© Packages are handled 17 times in- 
stead of 23. 

e Work area in the marking room 
has been increased 30%; dock space, 
810%. 

@ $25-Million—Thalhimer’s, founded in 
1842 by William Thalhimer, a German 
immigrant, has long been noted for its 
progressive store policies. Last year the 
store grossed $25-million, turned a net 
profit of $1-million. Its chief competi- 
tor, Miller & Rhoads, Inc., grossed $22- 
million for the same period. 

e Next—Thalhimer’s next plan is a mod- 
ified reversal of the incoming-stock-han- 
dling procedure—for waapping and han- 
dling of purchased goods. 
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Packages enter the mechanized lift (behind freight handler) in the receiving garage. 
2 Roller conveyors bring them from truck tailgates. In 15 seconds the merchandise in the 
lift will reach the fifth floor receiving and marking room where . . . 


3 Packages leave the lift through square opening at top of picture, proceed down curved 
conveyor to chute at right. Merchandise in foreground has already passed invoice 
checkers (shown below), has been shunted to “hold” area. Checkers’ jobis... 


Comparing invoices with buyers’ orders. Price tags, made up in advance, are attached 
to cartons. If invoices and orders don’t jibe, packages go to the “hold” area (above). 
Otherwise, they move on gravity rollers to package “dispatcher” (TURN TO PAGE 80) 
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WATER COOLERS 


Choose your 


Water Cooler 


from the Best Line 
: at the Best 


alas 


Select from 
Sunroc’s 
17 modern 
models just 
the water coolers you need. Col- 
lect the dividends of volume-pro- 
duction in the form of prices 
which undersell the industry 
The revolutionary Sunroc Super 
Cooler features three ice-cube trays, 
a roomy refrigerated storage com- 
partment, and an unfailing source 
of properly chilled drinking water. 
The Sunroc Junior Economy Cooler 
stands alone in its class for effi- 
ciency, dependability, and value— 
the lowest-priced nationally adver- 
tised pressure cooler on the market. 
Send today for details on these 
two sensational pace-makers, as well 
as information about the full Sunroc 
line and Sunroc’s 5-Year War- 
ranty Plan. Write Dept. BW-12, 
Sunroc Refrigeration Company, 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 
3 y . aly 


America’s most complete 
line of water coolers, 
$199.95 up, F.0.B. Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


SUNROC JUNIOR 
ECONOMY 
COOLER 


Pd 
‘ig 


# 


———— 


“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD... cool drink of water’ 





THALHIMER (continued from page 79) 


5 Dispatcher sends ready-to-wear left, 6 
other merchandise onto moving belt. 
Mechanical arms shunt packages to .. . 


Marking stations of appropriate department, markers remove merchandise from small 
endless belt, check quantities, attach price tags. Movement of belt is governed by 
marker’s knee-switch. Hand trucks carry marked goods to sales floors 
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Ready-to-wear merchandise arrives at its marking station on endless belt. After unpack- 
ing and marking, garments are placed on hangers, hung on hand trucks. Empty packages 


Aluminum hand trucks. This one has 
are replaced on belt, carried to trash bin. Thalhimer’s designed its own . . 


ready-to-wear on one side, removable 
merchandise trays on the other 


Last stop before the customer makes a purchase is the sales 
floor. Marking room, in one building, connects with 


1 O Thalhimer’s exterior looks as efficiently modern as its up-to- 
in the other building by enclosed bridge 


main store date merchandise-handling system. The store covers a com- 
; plete city block in the heart of the Richmond business district 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





Business inventories hit a new record 
high at the beginning of November— 
$54.4-billion. 

e 
Buy a T'V set in New Jersey and you can 
now get a free airplane ride; buy a used 
car in Chicago and you can get a free 
ev set. 

; * 
Automobile repairs will cost the U. S. 
about $10-billion this year. Boils down 
to $4-billion for parts, $6-billion for 
labor. 
; , 

Edgar Bergen has his own solution to 
the problem of network-switching (BW 
—Dec.4'48,p20). He’s taking Charlie 
McCarthy off the air—at least tempor- 
arily—after Dec. 26. 

* 
Misuse of the term “mohair” irks the 
Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers Assn. so 
mtch that it plans an educational cam- 
paign. American Wool Council and 
National Wool Growers Assn. will lend 
a hand. 

* 
Packard is thinking of scrapping its one- 
year dealer franchises in favor of three- 
year franchises to make dealer-factory 
relationships more stable. 

. 
Altes Brewing Co. is the new name of 
Tivoli Brewing, maker of Altes Lager 
Beer. And the new name likewise of 
Aztec Brewing, recently acquired by 
Altes. 
* 
National Tea has paid WAA $4-mil- 
lion for an ex-Studebaker surplus plant. 
Will use it to warehouse and manufac- 
ture new products when Western Elec- 
tric’s lease expires next year. 

oF . 
Census Bureau has begun to train the 
people who will direct its census of 
business next year. 

. 
FCC’s “freeze” on television station al- 
locations may be extended beyond the 
estimated six-monti? period (BW —Oct. 
9’48,p24). Chairman Wayne Coy so 
hinted in a recent speech to TV broad- 
casters. 

e 
Number of TV sets in use now stands 
at 704,605, according to a survey made 
by Geyer, Newell & Ganger. The ad- 
vertising agency says the number a year 
ago was 115,400. 

4“ 
Radio set output will be down about 
25% this year, makers expect. They 
hope the boost in television production 
(up from 160,000 sets in 1947 to an es- 
timated 750,000 units this year) will 
take up the slack. 
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Magnet drops the ball! 


ere MILLS keep a penny-wise 

eye on their metal scrap. But 
melting down ingot molds, crop 
ends and ladle overflow is impossi- 
ble unless they are reduced to work- 
able size. Simplest way is to smash 
the scrap with a massive steel ball. 


Would you waste time attaching 
chain or wire slings to lift the ball? 


Steel mills use powerful Ohio 
Magnets to lift and drop the 20,000 
pound ball instantly. When the 
crane operator turns on the cur- 
rent, the magnet grabs the ball. 
When he switches it off, the mag- 
net drops the ball. There is no other 
way. to perform this repetitive job 
so quickly ... so inexpensively. 


. Stop and think. There is proba- 





bly a lifting operation in your plant 


that could be done at a saving in 
magnet-minutes instead of man- 
hours. It will pay you to write to- 
day to Ohio— 25 years a leader in 
magnetic materials handling and 
separation. The Ohio Electric Mfg. 
Co., 5900 Maurice Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Ye 


Ohio is also a leading name 
in the small motor industry 
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WARNING! 


Today—any doy—fire may 
strike your office, your plant, 
or your home. Play safe! Get 
PYRENE*—the world's finest 
fire extinguishers. There's a 
PYRENE for every fire hazard, 
including manual and avto- 
matic systems for large indus- 
trial plants. You'll find PYRENE 
distributed in your community. 
Get this protection today. 

E! Send for bulletin: “WHAT 


FRE 
YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS.” 











*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


PRECISION-MADE FOR SURE PROTECTION 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
577 Belmont Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 
Have You Tested Your Fire Extinguisher Lately? 






















These profit-makers! 


A contented worker and a ‘Budgit’ elec- 
tric hoist are a sure-fire combination to 
increase production at lowered cost. The 
worker finds the job much easier with no 
fear of rupture, lame back or over-tired- 
ness. Hence he produces more. The hoist 
saves enough minutes every working hour 
to pay for itself quickly and many times 
over in its long life. No installation costs! 
Trifling current consumption! Install-one 
and prove the great savings. 
Send for Bulletin No. 371 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Crones, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial instruments. 
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Emery Industries, Inc., very nearly 
threw its candle business out of the 
window. It happened during the war. 

Candles had been part and parcel of 

the venerable Cincinnati company al- 
most since its founding in 1840. In 
fact, in an indirect way, the candle 
business was responsible for Emery’s 
emergence as a major producer of fatty 
acids, its chief product today. But the 
company had outgrown candles. As 
president John J. Emery has said, they 
began to “get in our hair.” 
e Sentiment—But for “‘sentimental rea- 
sons” the company couldn’t bear to 
get rid of them. Instead, in 1946, it 
got the candle operation out of its way 
by moving it from the main plant at 
St. Bernard, Ohio, into a surplus war 
plant at Mariemont. Then it set up a 
consumer products division and em- 
barked on a marketing program for the 
product it had almost given up. 

This proved a smart move. It boosted 
Emery’s candle sales, converted the for- 
mer headache into a lively and promis- 
ing business. Further, it has netted 
Emery the respect of the industry for 
adding a bright new note to candle 
marketing. What impresses them main- 
ly is Emery’s new packaging and display 
techniques, which were doing their job 
this week in the Christmas buying rush. 
e Cosy Business—You can best under- 





stand what Emery has done by taking 





EMERY INDUSTRIES owes its start in chemicals to lard oil and candles. Now by ... 


Candle Business is BroughtPp 


Emery revived its waning interest in candles by opening 
a new plant, streamlining production and merchandising. 


a look at the industry, for candle mar- 
keting is much like candlelight itself— 
cosy and old-fashioned. 

There are, of course, some nationally 
known brands on the market, but for 
the most part brand identity is lost. 
This is because candles are usually sold 
in bulk. Many manufacturers ship them 
in boxes of 12; retailers sell them loose. 
This can be rough on candles, which 
are brittle. Also, candle packaging rare- 
ly suggests quality, carries a descriptive 
label, or stimulates impulse sales. 

Variety chains probably sell the bulk 

of candles. But you can get them in 
lots of other outlets—department and 
specialty stores, gift and florist shops, 
and the like. Many stores, particularly 
department stores, put-on lavish dis- 
plays. But in the smaller outlets, manu- 
facturers have to rely on the goodwill 
and salesmanship of the merchant to 
push their brands. 
e Seasonal—Other important factors 
make the candle market complex. The 
types of candles vary with use: There 
are religious, decorative, novelty, and 
commercial types. The business is large- 
ly seasonal, with the majority of sales 
being made from October to December; 
the Christmas season alone accounts for 
more than 40%. 

One informed guess puts the annual 
output of the industry at about $30- 
million, of which some $6-million or 
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MODERN PACKAGING and selling .. . 


p to Date 


more is religious candles. ‘There are 
around 50 candlemakers in the U.S., 
many of whom do a regional business. 
But you can’t get much more data on 
this industry than this; candlemakers 
are a tight-lipped lot. 

e Improvements—After moving the can- 
dle business to its new 157,000-sq.-ft. 
home in Mariemont, Emery set to work 
to find ways of improving its product. 
It developed some new processes for 
candlemaking, but won't talk about 
them for the present, at least. 

Next the company took a look around 
the market for candles. Before it set- 
tled on a merchandising program, it 
had its advertising agency (Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, New York) do a six-month te- 
search job. This turned up some in- 
teresting data on consumer preferences 
and criticisms. Here are some of the 
major findings: 

Customers want improved packaging 
that will enable them to see the colors 
of the candles, yet will keep the candles 
from being gouged or cracked from store 
to table. 

Some 70% of urban homes use can- 
dles—and it’s almost exclusively a fem- 
inine market. 

Sales of single candles are rare; pur- 
chases usually run from one to five 
pairs at a time. 

Customers prefer to buy candles in 
department stores or gift shops where 
they purchase other “dinner party” 
items. 

And as an added piece of information, 
Emery found that people don’t like it 
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MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO REPORTS 


WIREBOUNDS 


e save 20% in weight © reduce initial costs © assure safe shipments 









The Mitchell Manufacturing Company of Chicago, 
maker of the Mitchell Room Air Conditioner was 






faced with the problem of shipping a 240 pound unit 





complete in one container. Long experimentation with 






all types of crating resulted in the selection of Wirebounds. 






Today, all Mitchell Room Air Conditioners are 





shipped in specially designed Wirebound Boxes 






which not only afford complete protection of ship- 






ments but also substantially reduce total shipping 











costs. According to company executives, these special 
L Wirebounds actually save 20% in shipping weight 
7 over any other packaging method considered and 


7 produce still further savings by virtue of their low 
7 initial cost! 









lightweight Wirebounds use the coupon below. A 





7 To learn more about the benefits of resilient, 






Wirebound Sales Engineer will study your problems 





and design Wirebounds to improve your shipping 






methods. Do it today. 




















ss 
Front and rear halves of the Mitchell Protected against scratches by corru- The Wirebound sides are quickly se- 
Room Air Conditi ore bled gated poper, the unit is fastened to — cured with Rock Fasteners. Cleats sup- 
on the base of the Wirebound Box. the base with steel strapping. Next port the box bottom. After the top is 
Total weight of the unit complete is the wrap-around Wirebound sides fixed in place the unit is ready for 
240 pounds. are put in place. shipment. 














MAIL THIS COUPON 


WIREBOUND BOX MFG. ASS'N. 
Room 1837 Borland Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 


[_} SEND COMPLETE LITERATURE (_) SEND A SALES ENGINEER 







BOXES & CRATES 








NAME POSITION 


SIXTY WIREBOUND —— 

PLANTS THROUGHOUT | —.,,, 
THE UNITED STATES | 

| 


| PRODUCT 

























ZONE STATE 
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Oil Burners 
Work 


Ever stop to think what’s back of the 
fire in an oil burner? 

Air—and plenty of it—being forced 
under pressure by a blower wheel 
past a nozzle. 

On this air supply depends the 

amount of heat developed, the fuel 
consumption rate, quietness of 
operation. 
} In oil burner use, Torrington 
Vairified *Air Impellers have a re- 
markable record for increasing effi- 
ciency, decreasing noise. 

Why? Because V airified Air Impel- 
lers are precision made for moving 
air properly. Their design and engi- 
neering result from years of air im- 
peller research in relation to the laws 
of aerodynamics. 

Vatrified Air Impellers are a recog- 
nizable standard of quality and per- 
formance in any type of heating, 
cooling or ventilating equipment. 
Whether you are a manufacturer, 
dealer, or purchaser of such equip- 
ment, you will benefit from their use. 
Sales Engineers in all principal cities. 





THE | 
TORRINGTON 
<3’ MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


TORRINGTON 
CONNECTICUT 
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when the head of a wax Santa Claus 
melts away as the candle burns. 

e Marketing—Tacking this data on to 
what .it already knew about the market, 
Emery built up an entirely new mer- 
chandising approach and program. It 
was designed with the idea of tapping 
impulse sales, which the company feeis 
have always been neglected. The un- 
derlying purpose was to get at the qual- 
ity market in department and other 
stores—and to even out those seasonal 
peaks and valleys in sales. 

So it had Manhattan’s Lippincott & 
Margulies, Inc., design a new consumer 
take-home package for its higher-priced 
“Jewels of Light” line. The designers 
came up with a package that killed sev- 
eral birds with one stone. Each one 
holds four candles, which can be seen 
through a cellophane window. The 
package is so constructed that candles 
won’t be damaged. And it has been 
given a little glamor so it will appeal to 
women. (With an eye on women, Em- 
ery also changed its slogan from “Look 
for the candle with the black-and white 
wick” to “You are more beautiful by 
candlelight.”’) 

There were other gains. The pack- 

age makes self-service possible, aie 
establish brand identity, cuts down ex- 
cess handling. 
e Display—To play impulse buying for 
all it’s worth, Emery also had a special 
display counter designed. This masses 
the packages in one spot, gives Emery 
a chance to center attention on _ its 
“color-stvle-size” selector. 

Emery is now testing its display cases 
in about a dozen stores in several mar- 
kets. So far it is highly pleased with 
the results. For instance, Dennison’s 


on Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue expects 








to boost its holiday-season sales by abou: 
75% this year, thanks to Emery’s dis 
lay case. 

mery isn’t alone in experimentin; 
with new merchandising techniques. A: 
least one other company has been test 
ing a four-candle box. Other firm 
have also used various kinds of display 
racks and cases. 
e Redesign—In working up its sales pro- 
gram, Emery also redesigned its entire 
line of candles. Its “Jewels of Light” 
line now has 22 colors. The whole line 
was “styled” by A. Ajello & Bros., can- 
dlemakers and designers (among Ajello’s 
other famous candles was the memorial 
candle for singer Enrico Caruso). 

The two firms have had a tie-up for 
several years; now it is closer than ever. 
Emery uses the Ajello name, also acts 
as sales agent for the entire line of 
Ajello candles. Many of these arc 
elaborate, cost up to $12.50. 

Emery also has its own line of novelty 
and special candles—birthday candles, 
Santa Clauses, angels, a snow man called 
Blinky (picture, below), and_ others. 
And this year it has redesigned some of 
its Santas so the heads don’t burn off. 
e Low Lines—Emery has other lines, 
too. Its “Jewels of Light” are meant 
for department and other quality stores. 
At a lower price level, Cameos; still 
lower, candles for variety stores, with 
which the company does a considerable 
business. 

Beyond this, Emery also does a large 
business with religious candles, a sep- 
arate phase of the candle industry. 
(Candles for the Catholic church, for 
example, must be made of at least 51% 
beeswax.) And then it has more pro- 
saic candles for illuminating lumber 
camps, for soldering, and other commer- 





SNOW MAN emerges from mold, which is water-cooled to speed hardening. “Blinky” 
and other novelty candles are made this way; the tapers on your table are dipped 
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IMPULSE BUYING is spurred by Emery’s new display case. This case, at Dennison’s in 





New York City, is one of a dozen now being tested during the holiday season 


cial, industrial, or practical purposes. 

To push its decorative and novelty 

candles, Emery has taken advertising 
space in newspapers during the holiday 
season in New York, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, and Boston. 
e Lard First—-Emery got into the lard 
oil business through English-born 
Thomas Emery, Sr., who first raised silk 
worms in Kentucky, failed, went to 
Cincinnati (then nicknamed “Porkopo- 
lis’’ because it was a major meat-packing 
center). Lard oil led logically to can- 
dles; candles, to fatty acids. 

Sometime after 1850, the firm 

switched its name from Thomas Emery’s 
to Emery Candle Co. It also began 
making the new “dripless’’ candles. 
What makes them dripless is stearic 
acid, the solid ingredient in fat. (Most 
candles are made of stearic acid and 
paraffin. ) In breaking down fat to get 
stearic acid, Emery wound up with 
fatty-acid byproducts— —oleic acid and 
glycerine—which it sold to soapmakers 
and others. By 1888, Emery’s output 
by weight was 50% oleic acid, 40% 
candles. 
e Twitchell Process—Emery’s new direc- 
tion got added impetus around 1900 
when one of its chemists, Dr. Ernst 
Twitchell, came through with the so- 
called Twitchell process. This method 
of separation through low temperatures 
and a reagent revolutionized the fat- 
splitting industry. 

In 1929, this phase of Emery’s opera- 
tion was expanded considerably with 
one move—the acquisition of Twitchell 
Process Co., which had developed a new 
group of compounds after the basic 

witchell patents had expired. In 1931, 
the company adopted its present name— 
Emery Industries, Inc. 

Today, the company advertises itself 
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as the largest producer of fatty acids in 
the U.S. Its major products are oleic 
and stearic acids. Among its other prod- 
ucts are: (1) Plastolein products, used 
in flexible plastic and rubber goods; (2) 
Sanitone, a dry-cleaning agent; (3) 
I'witchell products, including oils for 
rayon and Sanforized fabrics, soluble 
cutting-oil bases, rust inhibitors, and 
the like. 

e Closely Held—John J. Emery repre- 
sents the third generation of Emerys to 
run the company. This indicates its 
character: It is a closely held concern, 
with between 100 and 200 stockholders; 
it has never been listed on an exchange: 
it keeps all production, profit, and 
other data to itself. All told it has 
about 650 employees. There are 350 
workers at St. Bernard and 150 at Marie- 
mont—both in the Cincinnati area; the 
rest work for the central office in down- 
town Cincinnati, or at a small plant at 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


Federated Purchases 
Big Milwaukee Store 


The expansion plan of Federated De- 
partment Stores, Inc., took another 
step ahead last week. The giant depart- 
ment-store chain picked up Milwau- 
kee’s Boston Store in exchange for 292,- 
600 shares of Federated common stock. 
The Boston Store’s assets are estimated 
to be worth about $8-million. 

e What Federated Got—In exchange for 
its stock, Federated got a large down- 
town store, plus branch stores in West 
Allis, Oshkosh, and Manitowoc, Wis. 
The stores’ volume, according to Fed- 
erated representatives, is between $35- 
million and $40-million. Federated’s 

























































METAL FABRICATOR 
CUTS COSTS 67 PER CENT 


—CAN YOU? 


G.E.'s money-sav- 
ing pack of facts: 
manucl — movie 
—review booklets. 


Get these facts to your key men 
and see how much you can save 


¢ WITH ARC WELDING, a fabricator cut 
costs on one large metal part by 67%. 
e WITH ARC WELDING, a truck builder 
slashed production on dump trailer 
bodies to an unprecedented 15 hours. 


In your plant, too, savings like these in time 
and money are possible—when your key per- 
sonnel know the up-to-the-minute facts on 
are welding—know how to put them to work 
on your problems. And it’s so easy to get the 
facts to them now —at no cost to you! 

FREE to business 
Examine the General Electric Electric Are 
Welding Manual free of charge. It covers 
every phase of arc welding from a list of 
welding services for the user to specific ex- 
amples of production feats in plants like 
yours. It provides up-to-date data about 
available equipment, power supply require- 
ments, design and safety measures. It’s 
written by experts, without sales bias, in a 
language your men can easily understand. 
Look through it. Satisfy yourself that it 
will pay off in your plant, then— 

Get a FREE showing of the film 
Your key personnel will enjoy learning the 
newest facts on are welding in this modern, 
absorbing, visual way. Here's a thirty- 
minute General Electric sound film in full 
color that wallops across its ideas—actually 
shows you precisely how arc welding is 
building better products cheaper in plants 
like yours. It’s prepared by are-welding 
specialists in terms that are grasped readily. 
Show it to your key men and— 

Get FREE review booklets 
They’re ideal for individual study and re- 
view. Have as many as you like, but — 

ACT NOW! Don't delay. Remember—today’s 
are welding offers you unprecedented oppor- 
tunities to cut costs, improve quality, lick 
difficult production problems. So start the 
ball rolling by filling in the coupon below, 
and we'll rush you a copy of the G-E 
Electric Arc Welding Manual. Do it now! 


FREE 


TO BUSINESS 










\ a MANAGEMENT 
Section 
Please mail me a sample copy of the G-E 
Are. Let song J Menvel without one — 


tails on how 





arrange for > "FREE SHOWING of the 
film. (Extra copies at regular manval 
price—$1.25.) 


Name Title. 
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to SOLID COMFORT 


The early furniture makers built massively... and 
well. Stout woods, mortised and pegged joinery, 


assured strength and long life. 


But it’s a fact that modern furniture, with all its 
lightweight grace, offers more real, deep-down comfort 
than our grandfathers would have dreamed possible. 


The developmeut of this lighter, more comfortable 
furniture, in both metal and wood, called for new 
fastening methods — to provide strength without bulk. 
Representative of the fasteners we have developed 


for the furniture industry are those at the right. 


Today, there are few important fields where modern 
fastening devices cannot speed production, cut costs, 
make a finer finished product. Take the word of our 
design engineers: “Little things make a big difference.” 
United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


UNITED-CARR FASTENER CORP. 

















RUBBER CUSHIONED 
GLIDE 


BLIND ATTACHMENT 
TEENUT AND RETAINER 
FOR WOOD 





sales, for the 52 weeks ended Oct. 3 
1948, were $330.9-million. 

Management of the 48-year-old Bo 
ton Store will not change with th 
change of ownership. Richard Herzfelc 
son of one of the Ceaicion. will retai: 
the presidency. The corporate namc 
however, will change from “Milwauke: 
Boston Store” to “Boston Store Co., « 
Division of Federated Departmen: 
Stores, Inc.” 

Since 1934 the Boston Store has bee: 
affliated with Associated Merchandis 
ing Corp., a retail buying group, an 
with Retail Research Assn. Other Fed 
erated stores are also members of thes: 
two groups. 

Until its acquisition by Federatec 
the Boston Store had been owned by 
the families of its founders, Carl Herz- 
feld, Nat Stone, and Richard Phillipson 
e Expansion—Federated started its ex 
pansion campaign in 1945. In that year. 
the company bought up Houston’: 
Foley Bros. store. Last year Federated 
added Halliburton’s (Oklahoma City 
to its list (BW—Oct.18'47,p6). Addi- 
tion of the Boston Store brings the num 
ber of stores in the chain to eight. 

To reassure Federated stockholders 
about the wisdom of the deal, Feder 
ated’s president, Fred Lazarus, Jr., is 
sending them explanatory letters. These 
point out that the Boston Store’s 1947 
earnings are more than sufficient to 
match the 1947 Federated earnings on 
the 292,600 shares that Federated 
traded for its new acquisition. 





New Food Chief 


In 1900, Henry Heitmann took a $5-a-week 
job as delivery boy in the first unit of the 
New York-Connecticut food chain now 
known as Gristede Bros., Inc. Last week, in 
the best Horatio Alger tradition, he became 
the chain’s president. Heitmann fills the 
vacancy created by the death of Charles 
Gristede, one of the original founders. 
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PN Methods Engineering specifies the exact tools 
required, from the Tool and Die Section, for 
the production of each individual type motor, 





The focal point for concentration of all 
Precision-built component parts is the Final 
Assembly Line. 







If you could lease 





a motor production line 


eee you would still need the knowledge and skill 


available in Emerson-Electric 


You actually engage more than the necessary 
production facilities when your motor order 
is Twin-gineered at Emerson-Electric. The 
meshing of your engineering minds with ours, 
in the planning stages—the combining of 
your product “know-what” with our motor 
design “know-how”—results in a power application that gives 
the product top operating efficiency. To produce such an 
order, an Emerson-Electric Application Engineer becomes 
your Project Engineer. Working for you, he co-ordinates the 
work of the specialists who accomplish the necessary design, 
tooling, set-up, production and testing of your motors. The 
result is often the complete conversion of a distinct portion 
of our facilities to your requirements ...an extension of your 
plant, but utilizing our knowledge, skill and experience. 





1/20 to 5 H.P. 
AC and DC 


Your inquiry is invited on the advantages Twin-gineering offers 
in saving you costly engineering “‘back-tracking”. . . in provid- 
ing a dependable power application that means so much to 
the market success of your appliance or equipment. 





Here’s how TWIN-GINEERING “follows through” 


to give you the perfect power application: 
@ DESIGN S:RVICE: Our “draft board,” in consulta- 


tion with your own engine«rs, plans the best power 
application for your particular need. 


@ PRODUCTION: An Emerson-Electric Application 
—— assigned to each project, rsonally 

the “writing of specifications and perform- 
eo co seguiremnans. from which production is 
plann 


@ QUALITY CONTROL: Rigid testing of both 
materials and motors is carried out by i pespectose 
in accordance with instructions established by 
the Application Engineer. 


@ DELIVERY AND ORDER CONTROL: With the 
— of yoo ery facilities, production of your 
ed on a predetermined delivery 

pee ena Dy geared to your requirements. 


@ FIELD LIAISON: The Emerson- Electric 

Territorial Representative, provides direct 

liaison on all phases of the power applica- 

= inception to final delivery and 
eting of the product. 







THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG; CO. 
ST. LOUIS 21, MO. 


EMERSON £25 ELECTRIC 


MOTORS: FANS —_—_=— —““ee— APPLIANCES 
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If you’d like to thin down an excessive 
cost load, pay more attention to the 
products you use for sanitary main- 
tenance, 
Sanitation products, not costly in 
themselves, may be so slow and in- 
efficient that they eat into profits to a 
greater degree than you suspect. 
West Maintenance Products are 
designed to save labor man-hours 
through ease ofuse. They are moreeco- 
nomical and provide maximum effi- 
ciency. Hand Cleaners, Floor Main- 
tenance Materials, Insecticides, or 
products for proper washroom sanita- 
tion—all add up to help reduce employe 
absenteeism and turnover, by protect- 
ing health and building plant morale. 
West maintains nearly 500 specially 
trained representatives from coast to 
coast to help you with your industrial 
sanitation problems. Contact one at 
once—you'll find him full of money- 


saving recommendations. 


Products that Promote Sanitation 


WES Poisizy 


42-16 West St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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How To Get Risk Capital? 


That was the No. 1 question at investment bankers meetinc 
Optimists answer: Go out and sell. But despite favorable price. 
profits ratio, obstacles like taxes work against sales. 


Security salesmen have a job to do to- 
day—a selling job. And they will have 
to push in a new direction, toward a 
new market. Money today is in the 
hands of what were once low-income 
groups; and stock salesmen will have to 
go to them to find it. 

That was the positive note struck by 

the more optimistic of the investment 
bankers last week—the ones that see a 
future for stock seiling. The point was 
driven home at the 37th annual con- 
vention of the Investment Bankers 
Assn. of America in Hollywood, Fla. 
e Spokesmen—Spokesmen for this view 
were retiring president of the association 
Julien H. Collins of Chicago, and his 
successor, Hal H. Dewar of San An- 
tonio. Said Collins: 

“We know from experience that the 
purchase of equities is more favorable 
to investors when ratios of price to earn- 
ings are low as they are today. If we are 


to realize our ambition to expand mai: 
kets for new capital through the sale o: 
equities, it is to be hoped that the en 
thusiasm of the investing public will a; 
sert itself now when ratios are low and 
prices for shares appear favorable.”’ 

This may be accomplished, he con 
tends, “‘by introducing improved meth 
ods of business solicitation which arc 
designed to reach the thousands of in 
dividuals who hold the unprecedented 
amounts of liquid assets.” ‘These pros 
pects, he argues, “may be found in ag 
ricultural communities or somewher 
off the main road of our cities and 
towns, unaccustomed to investment rc 
sponsibilities.” 

And, stressing the same approach, is 
Dewar: “To put it bluntly, we need 
more doorbell ringers and fewer order 
takers.” 

e Sales or Debt—Back of the proposal 
was the question that is staring industr 


Negro Bank Joins Federal Reserve 


Last week Atlanta’s Citizens Trust Co. be- 
came the first Negro-owned and operated 
bank to be a member of the Federal Reserve 
System. Seventeen years old, Citizens Trust 
has a capital of $200,000, and 10,500 de- 
positors. The bank’s president is L. D. 


Minton, center. Board chairman C, R. 
Yates is at right; Mrs. Nettie B. Archer, as- 
sistant vice-president, is seated left. “The 
real troubles of the South are economic,” 
says banker Minton, many of whose deposi. 
tors are white. 
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out of countenance: how to raise money 
by selling stocks instead of by going 
deeper into debt. 

The country’s investment bankers— 
underwriters and distributors of securi- 
ties—devoted most of last week to the 
problem. They came up with a lot of 
answers, but mostly they seemed to lack 
confidence—either that their answers 
were adequate or that they could be 
<i 
e Uneasy—The gravity of the problem 
was stressed from the convention floor. 
Its discussion echoed in the corridors of 
the Hollywood Beach Hotel and re- 
echoed in cocktail parties. Convention 
members even filtered into the press 
room, where they lent more than a 

lite ear to suggestions of the Fourth 
Estate. 

An observer quickly caught an air of 

defeatism among a majority of the in- 
yestment bankers. They bewailed their 
financial starvation on a diet of bond 
issues, priced too closely to yield a work- 
ing profit. They expressed hopes that a 
change would come, but hardly ex- 
pected that the change could be brought 
about by their own efforts. 
e Brighter View—There was, however, 
a more hopeful group. Most of its ad- 
herents were drawn from the smaller 
houses—firms that don’t have a lot of 
capital and that have to sell securities or 
go out of business. 

Both Collins and Dewar were spokes- 
men for this group. Neither of them 
will agree that all the country’s huge 
savings have been driven into risk-free 
investment by fear, by the tax laws, or 
by a desire for old-age security through 
life insurance and trust funds. 

And both see one basic way of rais- 
ing risk capital: salesmanship. 

Advocates of stock selling don’t ex- 
pect a second coming of 1929. The job, 
they stress, will be different—and much 
harder. It means educating and selling 
a new group of investors. These people 
won't be the few with great wealth but 
the many of moderate means. 

@ Industry’s Stake—What iadustry has 
at stake in all this has been stressed 
many times. Corporations have been 
financing their postwar expansion by 
two means: (1) plowing back earnings, 
and (2) going into debt. The first is ap- 
proved by just about everybody except 
stockholders, who haven’t had a break 
on dividends in nearly 20 years. The 
second is decried by nearly everybody. 

You don’t have to hunt far to ex- 
plain the concern over corporations’ ris- 
ing debt. Company financial structures 
tend to become topheavy. Even a mod- 
est downswing in business activity 
might (1) at the very least, require 
liquidation of assets to meet debt matur- 
ities and interest, or (2) at worst, put 
the borrower in the bankruptcy court. 

This accounts for the general clamor 
for more stock financing, less going into 
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SNOW 1§ BEAUTIFUL 





.. BUT EXPENSIVE / 








fall is beautiful and exciting 


and lots of fun. But snow can be mighty 
expensive for industry. Remember 
last winter? 

Florida gives you freedom from 
all of the profit-taking conditions that 
result from snow, ice and freezing 
temperatures - freedom from interrupted 
production schedules, from transportation 
delays and lost man hours. And Florida’s 
mild year’round climate effects substantial 
savings in plant construction, 
maintenance and in every day operation. 

But climate is only part of the 
Florida story. 

You'll benefit by sensible taxes, 
good labor conditions, cooperative 
communities and many other favorable 


THE SUNSHINE STATE 


factors, both physical and economic. 

Industrialists are fast realizing the 
multiple advantages of a Florida location. 
For example, in 1947 the value of 
Florida’s manufactured products was 
$780 million - three times the amount 
produced in 1939. 

Get away from work and winter 
for awhile. Come on down to Florida and 
relax in the warm sunshine. Play one day, 
loaf the next. Store up health and happy 
memories. Call it a vacation if you like, 
but take time out from sunny sports and 
recreation to check up on the advantages 
Florida offers your business. 

Meanwhile, send for booklet that 
devotes eight pages to business and 
industrial information. 















MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


State of Florida, 782 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet: 
"Florida, The Sunshine Staite.” Print name and 
address clearly. 

Name 


Street and No. 
City. 
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Two-Way Business 
with CANADA 


Canada is both a place where American business men 
can obtain raw materials and finished goods and sell 
their own products. 

In both fields, this Bank with 540 branches across 
Canada, is equipped to provide facts on markets, 
sources of supply, credit ratings, business conditions, 
laws and regulations. In short, in the development of 
your business with Canada you will find this Bank a 
helpful ally. Enquiries cordially invited. 


Monthly Commercial Letter sent regularly upon request 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE | 


Head Office: Toronto 
540 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 














92 


BOOKKEEPING 


ADDING MACHINES os 


MACHINE 


A modern, low-cost desk 
model bookkeeping 
machine for every 
business. Posts 
ledger, statement 
and proof-journal 
simultaneously. 
Handles banking 
and payroll work 
with equal speed and 
accuracy. You do not need a 
trained bookkeeper — any clerk 
can operate the R. C. Allen. 


Call + or A DEMONSTRATION 


See how quickly, easily and inexpensively you can have a 
modern bookkeeping system — the R. C. Allen way 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Street ara 3 gar 
CALCULATORS a BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 6 CASH REGISTERS 











debt, whether bonds or bank loass. 
Rarely has a corporation been forced to 
the wall for passing its dividend, bu: a 
default on debt is a vastly differcnt 
story. 

Going into debt has been attractic, 

nevertheless, for many years. One cai: 
is the easy money policy of the fede:| 
government. This has driven down :1- 
terest rates, thus cutting the cost of 
borrowing. 
e Stocks Don’t Sell—Buyers for bon«s 
have been easy to find. Savings hav« 
poured into life insurance companics 
and other institutions that have to kecp 
their money working. And these inst:- 
tutions don’t buy stocks. 

But the trouble is that the public 
hasn’t been buying stocks, either. The 
value of listed stocks is at about the 
same level now as when the war with 
Japan ended. 

Meanwhile, profits have soared to the 
highest levels ever recorded. Even with 
dividends running only about 40% of 
earnings, on the average, yields of 77% 
and 8% and even 10% on seasoned 
common stocks are not at all excep- 
tional. Common shares—equities in a 
company’s plant and in its earnings— 
are selling so low in relation to profits 
that the situation has old timers in the 
market scratching their heads and 
throwing away their pencils. 

This underpricing of common stocks, 
by traditional standards, provides the 
sales opportunity that hopeful invest- 
ment bankers envision. 

e Taxes—Against the sales advantage of 
relatively low stock prices, investment 
bankers cite the disadvantage of in- 
equitable taxes. They agree that these 
have limited the attractiveness of listed 
stocks, and made new issues of common 
a rarity. Few investment bankers hold 
any real hope for enough revision of 
the federal tax laws to help much. 
Nevertheless, principles advocated are: 

(1) Reduce individual income taxes 
in the high brackets where stock buyers 
of the past have been found. 

(2) Liberalize the tax on capital gains 
(or eliminate it on most types of such 
gains, as the British do). 

(3) Permit more liberal depreciation 
reserves. 

(4) Clarify or remove Section 102 of 
the revenue law, which prohibits a cor- 
poration from retaining more than a 
“reasonable” portion of earnings. 

Dr. Marcus Nadler of New York Uni- 
versity has an additional suggestion un- 
der No. 4. He told the bankers that 
Section 102 should be modified to per- 
mit a corporation to accumulate earn- 
ings in boom periods so that level divi- 
dend rates might be maintained through 
thick and thin. This, he argued, would 
provide more incentive for common- 
stock buying among people who want a 
regular, assured income on their invest- 


ments. 
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HE petroleum industry finds bank the petroleum industry, is a leader in 
loans well suited to its requirements. making loans to the oil companies. 
Bank credit is flexible, available No matter where you live, Chase credit 
when needed, and can be paid off helps to keep your car rolling. 

when not needed. 
For these reasons, many oil CHASE OIL LOAN INDEX 
companies have relied upon banks for 
one-third or more of the money which 
they borrow from all sources. 
Chase National Bank, with a separate 


department dealing exclusively with 


Chase finances TLE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


the every-day things OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


yor tse Member Federal Deposit Inswrance Corporation 
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THERES NWO CARBON 
_ PAPER LIKE 
PARK LANE’! 





THATS BECAUSE 
‘TS MADE BY 


Rovrype / 


Non-curl! Non-slip! Non-smudge! That’s 
Park Lane, the carbon paper that is 
specially treated to give better copies, 
cleaner copies. 

Get in a supply today! See the differ- 
ence in the quality of the work turned 
out in your office! 

Made by Roytype, division of Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc.—world’s 
largest manufacturer of typewriters! 


THERE'S A 
ROYTYPE 
PRODUCT 
FOR EVERY 
BUSINESS 
MACHINE 
NEED! 





PUTS PEP IN THE STEP OF WATCHMEN! 


Watchclock System 
makes money for you 
by permanently lowering 
insurance premiums. And 
you immediately obtain 
greater property protec- 
tion because the tamper- 
proof CHICAGO system 
watches your watchman. 


Gei details from 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK DIV. 
The First—and Still ohe rat 


1524 S$. Webash Ave., CHICAGO 5 
Offices in Principal Cities 4 


IN USE.ALL OVER THE WORLDE 


The men who know tobacco securi- 

ties best have something new to talk 
about. Last week, in a dreary market, 
the common stock of Philip Morris & 
Co., Ltd., Inc., was one of the few to 
sell at a new high for 1948. 
e Fast Growth—As a matter of fact, the 
Philip Morris brand has given the in- 
dustry something to talk about right 
from the start. During the 1930s, ob- 
servers watched with some amazement: 
The young tobacco sprout was shooting 
up toward the major-company clays. The 
brand was launched in 1933 by a small 
tobacco company with British antece- 
dents. By 1938, against the strong com- 
petition of the “Big Four,” it had 
climbed to fourth place in U.S. ciga- 
rette sales—and stayed there. 

Growth continued in the 1940’s un- 

til the end of the war, when sales 
dropped off (table, page 98). 
° ew Pickup—Now third-quarter sales 
figures for 1948 show that Philip Mor- 
ris & Co. is again beating out other 
major tobacco companies in percentage 
of sales gains. (The other majors: Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co., Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co., R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co., and P. Lorillard Co.) 

For the quarter ended Sept. 30, sales 
were up about 39% above the same 
quarter last year. That was from two- 
and-a-half to four times as much as the 





IN SALES WINDOWS, as in the securities markets, customers are . . . 


Still Calling Philip Morris 


Tobacco company picks up lost ground; stock reaches 
1948 highs. With sales increases topping other majors, record earn- 
ings are predicted. Reasons: advertising, streamlined operation. 


increases of the other majors. For the 
first nine months of 1948, Philip Mor- 
ris & Co. sales were 23% over the same 
1947 period. And that was from two- 
and-a-half to three times as riuch as the 
increases of the other companies. 

e Costs—In all five of the leading to- 
bacco companies, sales have risen « Baa 
ly since 1940 (BW —Aug.28’48,p69). 
But relatively little of this gain has 
come through to net income. Costs 
have climbed faster than selling prices. 
The rise in price of leaf tobacco, which 
accounts for about 70% of manufac- 
turing cost, has hit especially hard. 
Judging by this year’s tobacco auctions, 
the rise is likely to continue. 

Philip Morris has always been a low- 

cost manufacturer. In 1947, gross 
manufacturing profit (before shipping, 
selling, general, and administrative ex- 
penses) was 28.9% of all production 
expenses. The average for the other 
four leading companies was 23.2%. 
e Profits Lag—Yet Philip Morris’ over- 
all profit margins usually have trailed a 
little behind the profit margins of its 
major competitors in recent years. In 
1947, net income was 7.1% of net 
sales (not including federal excise taxes), 
compared with 8.75% for the other 
majors. 

One big reason for this is the com- 
pany’s policy of putting a large part of 
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revenue into advertising and promotion. 
This policy has cut into net profits in 
the past few years, when sales were drop- 
ping; but it pays off when sales are rising. 
e New Record?—So, now that sales are 
climbing, some tobacco men feel that 
Philip Morris may be headed for a 
record in earnings per common share 
for the current fiscal year, on the basis 
of stock now outstanding. For the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1948, the per-share 
profit was $2.60. ‘There are predictions 
that it will hit $5, or maybe $6, in the 
present fiscal year. For the first half of 
this fiscal year, earnings were $2.69. 
Since Philip Morris ends its year later 
than other tobacco companies, it will 
have the benefit of eight months of 
higher cigarette prices instead of five 
(the five majors raised their prices in 
July). 

Dividends for the last fiscal year were 
$1.75 a share; they may be higher this 
year. 
Current assets at the end of the last 
fiscal year were $106-million. Bank 
loans of $5.5-million were paid off dur- 
ing the year. 
eSetback—The picture today has 
changed since the beginning of 1946. 
Then the company abruptly had to: 
(1) postpone an offering of $15-million 
in debentures, and (2) offer to refund 
about $14.5-million just subscribed for 
new 3.6% preferred stock (BW—Feb. 
9°46,p91). All but about $2-million 
worth of this preferred issue was re- 
turned for refund. Reconversion had 
hit Philip Morris in the form of a sales 
decline. 

During the war, the company had 
sent a large part of its output to the 
armed forces. Cancellation of military 
orders threw it off stride. Domestic 
sales of the premium-priced Marlboro 
brand declined sharply when the ciga- 
rette shortage ended. And Philip Mor- 
tis was slower to reconvert to cellophane 
than its competito.s. So dealers sent 
back a large part of their stocks. 

e Steps—The company took a grip on 
itself. It made several moves to re- 
verse the downtrend: 

(1) It placed a $32-million debenture 
issue—on favorable terms—with Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society. 

(2) It modernized and expanded its 
plants at Louisville, Ky., and Richmond, 
Va. 

(3) It speeded up distribution. As a 
result, it cut its inventory of finished 
goods from $15.2-million at the end of 
March, 1946, to $5.7-million at the end 
of March, 1948. 

(4) It bolstered its management late 
in 1946, when it took on O. Parker 
McComas as a vice-president. He has 
since moved up to the executive vice- 
presidency. For years, McComas has 
been vice-president of Bankers Trust 
Co. of New York. Both board chair- 
man Otway H. Chalkley and president 
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YOU JUST CAN’T LOSE the decimal in division 
with the new Marchant Figuremaster. The answer, 
pointed off automatically, is indicated by distinct 
symbols either as a decimal or a percentage, as 
desired. Eliminating a mental computation to locate 
the decimal means faster, more accurate figure 
work... all adding up to more CPO* This and 17 
other principal new achievements, together with 
Marchant’s traditional 






























supremacy in szmplicity, 
accuracy control, and 
silent-speed, establish 
the Figuremaster as the 
world’s foremost 
calculator. 










*Calculations Per 
Operator 















FIGURE FASTER WITH A 


MARCHANT Guremtber 


AMBRICA’S FIRST CALCULATOR 






Find out how the new Marchant 
Figuremaster can get out your 






figures faster and cheaper. Call Seeananerenswancsesecnennnannnceccccccensancccscsonsonecocons 
Se eee ann in pene phone : MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY } 
book today | Oakland 8, California 113 
: Without obligation, _ ‘= 
I would like to see the Figuremaster 





Please send me ° 
free information about the Figuremaster 





or just mail this coupon 
to Marchant Calculat- } 
ing Machine Company, : Name. 











Oakland 8, California 
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‘KEYSTONE WIRE 


Heavy double ring construction gives Extractor Tire Chains double 
wear, double traction. The double rings lie flat when traction is not 
needed . . . prevents damage to concrete or grassy fields . . . and gives 
a smoother ride. 


Tractor chains must be huskily built to withstand the powerful 
wheel thrusts . . . the chain links must be tough and strong. Extractor 
Chains are formed from extra brite Keystone Wire that has excellent 
welding qualities as well as proper ductility for easy forming and 
twisting. The wire has favorable heat-treating and hardening char- 
acteristics that count for abrasion resistance and long wear. 


Yes, we are proud that sturdy Keystone Wire is such a major factor in 
the fine construction of Extractor Tire Chains. 


* Nixdorff- Krein Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis 6, Missouri 





SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
fer all industrial purpeses 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 





Alfred E. Lyon are veterans of the 
tobacco business, and of Philip Mor: is, 

The effects of these steps on pro its 
in fiscal 1948 can be seen in this | 0. 
year summary of Philip Morris’ finance; 
(000 omitted): 

Fiscal Profits Capit 
Year Sales* After Taxes and Sur)! 
$64,239 $6,551 

73,344 7,436 
87,352 7,361 
112,565 7,793 
141,047 6,931 
177,901 6,651 

6,804 
6,148 
4,958 
171,258 6,035 


* Including federal excise taxes. 


e Advertising Problem—Right now, the 
company’s extensive advertising is in 
the limelight. All the cigarette com- 
panies use a chemical agent in their 
cigarettes to attract moisture, postponc 
dryness. Philip Morris claims that the 
agent it uses—diethylene glycol—is less 
irritating to the throat than glycerine. 
ch Morris has promoted its evidence 
widely among doctors, but in its general 
advertising sticks to general statements. 

Federal Trade Commission has chal- 
lenged some of those statements, in a 
suit that started in 1942. FTC charges 
that the company’s advertising claims 
are not warranted by the “weight of 
scientific evidence.” The cigarette in- 
dustry is awaiting the decision with 
interest. 


Stockholders Demand 
More Dividends 


Despite the record-breaking postwar 
profits boom, stockholders have latel; 
been getting a far slimmer share of com- 
pany earnings than they used to. 

In 1929, stockholders got 69% of 

earnings. Last year the figure was less 
than 40%. And this year, although divi- 
dends will reach historic dollar-levels 
(BW—Oct.30°48,p108), the ratio is 
likely to drop even lower. 
e Reasons—There are two big reasons 
for this trend: (1) Companies need more 
working capital these days due to high 
costs; and (2) they feel the need to 
embark on costly postwar plant rehabili- 
tation and expansion. 

Whatever the reasons, stockholders 

don’t like the trend. So now some have 
started to do something about it. 
e Action—Some holders of Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. Class A 54% preferred, for 
example, last week asked the Federal 
District Court to stop that company 
from going any further with its expan- 
sion plans until all the $51.875 per 
share of back dividends has been paid 
off. In 1947, stockholders got only 
624¢ in dividends, although $37.79 a 
share was earned on the issue. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 


— 





New municipal bond offerings may total 
some $2.8-billion this year—$500-million 
more than the 1947 record. During the 
first 10 months the volume exceeded 
$2.6-billion. 

e 
A stockholder committee will agitate for 
a change in the present management of 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. Worry is the 
company’s $700,000 operating deficit 
during the first three quarters. 

e 
Railroad dividends soon to come: New 
York Central’s 50¢ dividend will be 
the first in three years; Seaboard Air 
Line’s $1 will be the first common- 
stock payment on the property in 
nearly 25 years. 

* 
President J. D. Mooney of Willys-Over- 
land is reported “definitely interested”’ 
in an offer to succeed Preston Tucker 
as head of Tucker Corp. But there 
would have to be a change in Tucker’s 
financial control over the company. 

e 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke will soon ac- 
quire 100% ownership of Natural Gas 
Pipeline and Texoma Natural Gas, 
which supply all natural gas used in 
Chicago and northern Illinois. (Peoples 
now owns a minority interest in each.) 
Peoples will finance the $32.7-million 
deal with a bank loan (up to $20-mil- 
lion) and cash reserves. 

* 
United Financial Employees (A.F.L.) is 
picking itself up from the setback when 
it tried to tie up Wall Street to en- 
force wage and union-shop demands 
(BW—May8’48,p99). There are signs 
of organizing activity again. 

. 
Chicago’s First National Bank will soon 
ask stockholders to O.K.: (1) transfer 
of $5-million from undivided profits to 
surplus; (2) a $15-million, one-for-four 
stock dividend. Bank could thus start 
1949 with $75-million capital, $65-mil- 
lion surplus. 

. 
E, W. Bliss Co. has bought an 11% 
common-stock interest in Sheller Mfg., 
midwest maker of auto parts, plastic, 
tubber and cork products. Cost to the 
industrial-machinery company: $1-mil- 
lion, 

+ 
Dresser Industries will sell three sub- 
sidiaries—Bryant Heater, Day & Night 
Mfg., Payne Furnace—to Afhliated Gas 
Equipment. That’s the company just 
eee by Bryant Heater officials. It 
will probably soon make a public offer- 
ing of 1-million common and 40,000 
preferred. 
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Most automatic fire-detection devices 






are sent into action by beat. But some fires just 






don’t give off enough heat! ¥ Take a tightly packed 






bale of cotton. A fire inside it can smolder for days 






—yet you can put your hand on the bale, 






and not feel any heat. But there’s one way that fires 






such as that betray their presence. They give off 





smoke. And the keen vision of the electric 





eye will spot the first trace of smoke. That's 
















il how “cold” fires are detected! 
aS ~Pe 
eu Ve ts q For years, Kidde equipment 








based on this principle has been spotting slow- 





burning, deep-seated fires in the cargo holds of 





ships. ¢ We’ve been branching out, into other 






fields—places like fur storage vaults and docurnent 






rooms. In fact, wherever smoke may give warning before 





heat can be felt or flames can be seen, there is a job 






for our industrial smoke detector. It’s approved 





by Underwriters’ Laboratories, of course! 






Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1226 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 









The word “Kidde” and the Kidde seal ore ® trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 



























ENDS MISTAKES 


3 of the biggest headaches in your office 
are eliminated by simply using ordinary 
translucent paper—instead of the opaque 
kind. 


You type, draw or write in usual manner 
—but now every sheet of paper is a “master” 
—which can be reproduced in 25 seconds in 
the new Ozalid Streamliner. 


Use this technique for sales reports, ac- 
counting ledgers, file records . . . and infor- 
mation is at your finger tips — whenever 
needed ... at cost of less than 142 cents per 
8% x 1l-inch Ozalid print. 


Free booklet gives full details. Mail cou- 


OZALID DEPT. No. 202 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of ‘The 
Simplest Business System”’. . . listing jdb-by- 
job savings. 


POSITION___ 
COMPANY 
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THE MARKETS 





y— Industrial Stocks (Dec. 1 of each year =100) 
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Wanted: A Year-End Rally 


Only sure Wall Street Christmas present is near-record crop 


of year-end dividends. But the election and slight business lag may 






prevent traditional bounce in stock prices. 


Wall Street has hung its Christmas 
stocking up again. It is sure of finding 
only one thing in the stocking—a near- 
record crop of year-end dividends. But 
it is hoping most of all that Santa Claus 
will also put in a real, old-fashioned year- 
end rally in share prices. 

e The Traditional Bounce—If there’s 
any strength at all in the stock market, 
prices ordinarily take a brisk bounce 
around the end of December and the 
first of January. In November and early 
December, stocks are under pressure 
from tax selling. Around the middle of 
the month, traders who have sold to 








Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 151.2 151.0 150.8 149.4 
Railroad. 43.4 43.6 44.5 41.9 
Utility.. 65.9 65.9 67.1 66.8 
Bonds 
Industrial 94.5 94.5 94.3 99.6 
Railroad. 84.5 84.4 85.0 82.3 
Utility... 93.3 93.8 94.0 96.8 


~ Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 









































register gains or losses for tax purposes 
begin reopening the positions they have 
closed out. Also, this is about the time 
that some stockholders decide to plow 
back some of the dividends they Sine 
received in year-end declarations. 

These two factors, plus year-end port- 

folio adjustments by the big institu- 
tional investors, provide the push be- 
hind the market’s traditional December- 
January rally. 
e Good and Bad—in the 1946-1947 sea- 
son the rally was a good one (chart). 
Prices started climbing early in Decem- 
ber. And by the end of January the 
Standard & Poor’s industrials were 
8.7% above the Dec. 1 level. Later they 
fell back, of course. But the December- 
January rise was enough to turn a nice 
profit for a man who got on and off at 
the right times. 

The 1947-1948 rally was a washout. 
Just when the Street thought a real rise 
was getting under way, the Federal Re- 
serve System cut its support prices for 
government bonds. That spoiled the 
party; stocks slid off all through Janu- 
ary. 

e Hoping Hard—This year, Wall Street 
is hoping hard. But it isn’t sure of any- 
thing. The market is still sore all over 
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fom the jolt it got in last month’s elec- 
tion. It will take more than just tra- 
dition to make it put on a rally for the 

rend. 

So far, traders think prices have held 

pretty well in the face of tax selling. 
For the month to date the industrial 
average shows about a 2% gain. But 
there haven’t been any signs of fresh 
buying during the past week or so. And 
the flock of generous dividend declara- 
tions hasn’t received anything but ap- 
athetic looks. 
e Wait and See—It isn’t that Wall 
Street has lost its old Christmas spirit. 







But after Christmas comes the new year. 
And with the new year comes the new 
Congress and President Truman’s pro- 
gram for his second term. Stock traders 
want to see just what the program con- 
tains in the way of new taxes and con- 
trols on business before they do any 
splurging. 

You can also be sure that in its pres- 
ent mood Wall Street hasn’t overlooked 
any of the small clouds that have shown 
up on the business horizon recently. 
The lag in retail sales is worrying trad- 
ers. So is the pile-up of inventories 


(page 9). 


Television Shares: No Bear Market Here 


1942-46 1947-48 % Rise From 
0 Bull Market ; Price Range This 1947-48 
High High Low Week Low 
Admiral Corp. ........ $21.75 $22.63 $ 6.00 $22.12 268.7% 
g fm Avco Mfg. Co. ........ 14.37 7.50 4.50 7.50 66.6 
Allen B. Dumont Lab... 15.75 16.00 5.25 16.00 204.8 
Emerson R. & P. (1)... 21.87 15.50 6.50 14.75 126.9 
5 @ Farnsworth T. & R.... 20.50 11.75 4.87 8.00 64.1 
Magnavox Co. (1) .... 16.00 20.75 9.25 20.75 124.3 
, @ Motorola 2 ys sere easy 22.75 21.50 9.50 21.50 126.3 
Fuilco (Corp. §. ws... 7.00 45.50 21.00 42.00 100.6 
Radio Corp. ......... 19.37 15.00 7.50 14.00 86.6 
2B Zenith Radio ......... 44.50 35.00 14.50 33.12 128.4 


(1) Prices adjusted for stock split-ups. 


The bull is rarin’ in television stocks. 
When most other shares are drooping 
discouragingly, market watchers are ask- 
ing why the television boom. 
¢ Rush for Profits—The answer is the 
avid—and quite natural—desire of a 
growing number of traders (some inves- 
tors, too) to reap financial benefits from 
today’s fastest-growing production line. 
Long starved for stock-market profits, 
they are scrambling frantically to board 
Wall Street’s newest gravy train while 
the gravy is still good. 

Chances are that, in many cases, their 
television ventures won't pay off as 
handsomely as they now hope. Basis for 
that conclusion is the final results of 
most such sprees in the past. Many a 
Wall Streeter has been cautioning cli- 
ents to think twice before joining the 
television party. 
¢ Grounds for Optimism—But there 
does seem to be some solid ground for 
the optimism about the television busi- 
ness. Already a lot of traders who 
bought early can have some handsome 
paper profits for the taking. 

in business annals, 1948 will prob- 
ably go down as the year when tele- 
vision came of age. By last summer, 
there were some 500,000 television sets 
in use; there were only 175,000 when 
1948 got under way. By the year’s end, 
it is estimated that upwards of 900,000 
will be in operation. 

Better yet, the trade reports, the 
boom has only just started. In 1949, 
the dopesters say, sales of sets should 
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run between 1|.6-million and 2-million; 
by early 1951, they look for 5-million 
sets in operation. 

¢ Boom Veterans—lhose now prom- 
inently identified with television know 
all about the perils of a boom. They 
lived through the one, years ago, which 
produced today’s billion-dollar radio in- 
dustry—but which ended in a bust for 
less fortunate pioneers. 

Most of these veterans had at least a 
semblance of a television production 
line when demand for video sets started 
soaring in early 1948. But this group 
has reported nothing spectacular yet in 
the way of “television earnings.” That's 
because, even for industry veterans, get- 
ting from new production lines to the 
payoff day takes capital and time. 

If anyone is due for measurable fi- 
nancial benefits from the television 
boom, these old-timers should certainly 
be among them. Numerically, however, 
they have lately come to represent a 
dwindling segment of the business. In 
early 1946, only three companies were 
turning out T'V sets; now, 75 units are 
either making them or planning to enter 
the field shortly. 

e Profit Shares?—Thus, boom or no 
boom, the competition in the field may 
be hot before many months have passed. 
This could narrow profit margins aa 

There’s another factor to reckon with. 
While the established companies have 
watched their television-set sales rocket, 
they have also seen their sales of AM 
radio sets shrink fast. 





hud th unit 


Ordinarily our Research Division 
enjoys its job... gets a kick out of 
sending helpful information free to 
more than 15,000 people who write 
in each year and ask all kinds of 
questions about investments. 

Sometimes, though, they get a job 
they hate—like answering a recent 
memo from one of our managers. 

The memo said a man had just 
come into his office with a list of 
eleven stocks . . . asked if we knew 
anything about them . . . mentioned 
casually that they’d all been pur- 
chased prior to 1921! 

Our manager looked the securi- 
ties over... saw they were all issued 
by little-known companies of many 
years ago... and mentally blessed 
Merrill Lynch for advocating “In- 
vestigate then Invest” so strongly. 
He said he was afraid the companies 
had “folded-up,” the stocks weren’t 
worth a penny—but he’d send 
them on to Research and make sure. 

And that was the letter we hated 
to write.* Because the stocks were 
found to be worthless. 

The worst thing about that com- 
plete loss was that it was so unnec- 
essary! Because there are lots of 
sound opportunities for investment 

. sensible securities to fit any in- 
vestment program ... our Research 
Division to give you the available 
facts on any industry, stock, or com- 
pany before and after you buy! 

Why not ask Research about your 
own investment problems... get a 
seasoned check on any securities 
you own now—or may be thinking 
of buying. There’s no charge, no ob- 
ligation. Just send them to— 


Department S-9 


*If you'd like to see it together with a 
copy of the original memorandum from 
our manager, we'll be glad to send it to 
you. It makes pretty sad reading, though. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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Intercommunication 
Keeps Everyone 
on the Job! 


Ea, No wasteful walking 


i ay No wasteful waiting 
we 


less memo-writing 





Reaches Anybody Ea 
in Your Business— / 
INSTANTLY! 





With AMPLICALL, your entire staff can 
“attend to business” every working min- 
ute of the day. At the touch of a button, 
this modern electronic communication 
system provides instant speaking con- 
tact within and between all departments 
of your business. AMPLICALL frees 
busy switchboards for outside traffic— 
eliminates wasteful walking, waiting 
and cere slowdowns — gives youa 
ositive check on every part of your 
usiness at all times. 

AMPLICALL pays for itself many 
times over by converting wasted time 
into working time. Get the full details 
on AMPLICALL today! 


See Your Phone Book 


For your nearest AMPLI- 
CALL specialist, look in 
the “Intercommunication” 
section of your classified 
directory, or write direct 
to the Rauland Corp., 
Chicago, Iilinois. 
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THE RAULAND CORPORATION 
4249 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, IMlinois 


[Send complete details on the New 


AMPLICALL. 
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UNION LITERATURE handed out at plant gates once meant battles, but now. . . 


Sis 


CI.O. Cracks Solid South 


A few towns with industry have turned into solid union 
strongholds, but that’s still far from general. Repeal of T-H law will 
help big drive planned for 1949 and backed by a $1-million budget. 


Pick five residents of the Deep South 
town of Laurel, Miss. One of them now 
wears a C.I.O. pin. More than 6,000 
persons out of the 30,000 population 
are union members—making Laurel a 
pretty solid union stronghold. That's 
a big change from the early days of “Op- 
eration Dixie,” when the town put up 
hefty opposition against C.I.O. 
© Second Phase—“‘Operation Dixie”’ will 
open a second, intensified phase when 
the Taft-Hartley law is erased from fed- 
eral statute books. The aim, of course, 
is to turn other quiet industrial towns in 
the southern countryside into Laurels. 
The chances of doing it look pretty 
good. 

The situation at Laurel is not yet a 

typical result of C.1.0.’s southern or- 
ganizing drive. In most places, the wall 
of opposition still stands solidly after 
two years of battering by union repre- 
sentatives. The few gains have been 
hard-won—especially in the past, Taft- 
Hartley year. 
e Other Examples—But Laurel is by no 
means the only example of successful 
unionization in the South. C.I.O. has 
beaten down antagonism toward unions 
—and has made big strides in organizing 
—in other spots, too. 

One is the ante-bellum town of 
Natchez, Miss., where Armstrong Tire 


& Rubber Co. workers are organized in 
C.1.0. Another—and probably the most 
notable example in the South—is Gads- 
den, Ala., a small rubber and steel city. 
First attempts to sign up workers there 
set off fights at plant gates and police 
action against organizers. Now, Gads- 
den is a “union city” by any standard 
of measurement. 

e Laurel’s Importance—C.I.0. thinks 
that its gains at Laurel are particularly 
important, for two reasons. First, it is 
an example of the kind of transition that 
the union wants to bring about in south- 
ern industrial areas through its “Oper- 
ation Dixie.” Second, a climactic union 
victory has just given a badly needed 
fillip to the 1949 organizing drive which 
C.I.O. is about to launch with a $1- 
million budget and a chip on_ its 
shoulder (BW —Dec.4’48,p100). 

The victory was a National Labor Re- 
lations Board election triumph at the 
Laurel Textile Mill. It will shortly give 
the C.L.O. certified bargaining rights in 
Laurel’s last major nonunion plant. 
Workers chose the Textile Workers 
Union of America (C.1.O.) as collective- 
batgaining agent. 

e Breakdown—The bulk of local C.1.O. 
strength is in Laurel’s principal industry 
—woodworking and lumber. The Inter 
national Woodworkers of America 
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started from scratch, now represents 
2,800 Masonite employees, 700 workers 
at the Mengel Co., and others in saw 
mills, veneer mills, and furniture plants. 
LW.A. also has become collective-bar- 
gaining agent for such nonwoodworking 
groups as barbers and taxi drivers. 

_ The Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
@ America (C.I.0.) has organized major 
garment mills, and T.W.U.A. has scat- 
ed membership in cotton mills. 

Attitude-Expansion of 











part, been due to—a change in the pub- 
lie’s attitude toward unions. 

’ As one organizer put it recently, the 
town now considers unions “respectable, 
not a Moscow racket.” The first organ- 
izers reaching Laurel from C.1.0. “Op- 
eration Dixie” headquarters got no wel- 
come in May, 1946. The usual friendly 
attitude toward strangers wasn’t for 
them. 

@ Attacks—The late Sen. Theodore G. 
Bilbo and Rep. John Rankin visited 
Laurel to warn against C.I.O. News- 
papers joined the attack. So did mer- 
chants, the clergy, “citizens’ commit- 
tees,’ and an antiunion publication 
which began appearing outside plant 
gates. 

Some quarters still look at C.1.O. rep- 

resentatives with a suspicious eye. But 
generally they get friendly nods on the 
street and are cordially received in 
stores, churches, and homes; they’re 
midway between “home folk” and “out- 
siders.” How they have managed this 
gives a good example of C.I1.O.’s organ- 
izing strategy in “Operation Dixie.” 
e Finesse—Key to this strategy is a fi- 
nesse of manner that would do credit to 
a Social Registerite. Southern organiz- 
ing director Van Bittner demands more 
than toughness and persistence: His 
Dixie union representatives must also 
have a good working knowledge of pub- 
lic relations. ‘They not only have to be 
able to sell unionization to the workers, 
but- also union respectability and _re- 
sponsibility to a community. 

C.1.0.’s Dixie organizers—all of them 

native southerners, drawl-equipped for 
their job—stay at the best hotels. They 
dress well, are model guests, pay bills 
promptly, carefully avoid any conduct 
that might lead to hotel complaints of 
irresponsibility. They are good custom- 
ers at strategically located restaurants 
and stores. They attend church regu- 
larly. 
@ Solid Citizens—As a result, an arrest 
for handing out union literature at a 
plant gate doesn’t hurt. The union agent 
has built up a name as a solid sort of 
citizen; he can’t very easily be dubbed a 
rabble-rouser if a minister, church dea- 
cons, and merchants vouch for him. 

Much the same policy is used in 
choosing local union leaders. In Laurel, 
for instance, C.I.0.’s woodworkers 
picked as business manager of the big 
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€.1.0. in Laurel has resulted in—and, in . 
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a supermagnet® 
scoops up 
iron and steel 












a mobile 
mounted crane 
ranges your plant 








modern materials handling answer for 
iron and steel parts whether loose, 
bagged, boxed or bundled; scrap, turn- 
ings, castings, etc. They move them 
fast because Supermagnet’s body is 
highly permeable dynamo steel, its 
bottom plate is made of manganese, 
its coil is vacuum impregnated, its 
terminal box is watertight . . . features 
that assure the maximum in load per 
lift, in all-day lifting power, in tonnage, 
in life. Get your Supermagnet* already 
mounted from the manufacturer or get 
a Supermagnet* direct from C-H and 
mount it yourself. But get a Supermag- 
net! ... CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
*Trade Name Registered 
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(Above) Bay City Shov- 


and Supermagnet 


=o 
and you have a time and labor saving combination unrivaled for economy, versatility 
and profit. These mobile magnet units, ranging your yard, shop or mill, are the 


(At left) Michigan Power 
Shovel Co. truck mounted 
crane and Supermognet. 


Above) Hydro-Crane Div. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. mobile 
crane and Supermagnet, 





(Above) Silent Hoist 
and Crane Co. “Krone 
Kar” and Supermagnet. 


(Af Left) Unit Crone and 
Shovel Co. crawler 
crane and Supermagnet. 
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Down-to-earth course 
trains your personnel 
to apply them in 


your plant 


To get the most out of electronic 
equipment, your personnel must 
thoroughly understand its funda- 
mentals, advantages, and limita- 
tions. To help you with this train- 
ing problem, General Electric 
has prepared a complete, easy- 
to-take visual course in indus- 
trial electronics. 


Here’s what the G-E electronics 
training course offers — 


1. A 146-page instructor's manual, 
designed to give your employees a 
practical understanding of the fun- 
damentals of electronics...tell them 
how they’re applied in modern in- 
dustry. It enables a member of your 
organization to conduct the 12-les- 
son course. 


2. Twelve Slidefiim Lessons each with 
its own record. The lessons are 
phrased in non-technical language 
...devoted to specific applications. 


3. Twelve Review Booklets, illustrated, 
for reference and home study. 
Free inspection offer — 
Once you’ve seen the scope of this 
fact-packed course, we know you'll 
be convinced it will pay off for you. 
So, examine the instructor’s manual 
without obligation. After you’ve seen 
it, you will want to order the complete e 
course which is offered at cost... q 
1 
4 





only $120.00. 





Attach TO BUSINESS 
to your MANAGEMENT 
business 

letterhead 

General Electric Co. 
Section 5 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 






Please send me o sample copy of the G-E 
industrial Electronics Training Course Man- 
val (GES-3330) without cost or obligation. 


Name — Title. 
Company... 


Street. 
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Masonite local a man who was deacon 
in his Baptist church and leader of a 
Boy Scout troop. 

* Benefits—There’s a standing or- 
der for union spokesmen: Soft-pedal, as 




























much as possible, criticism of em Joy. 
ers; they have an impressive public fo). 
lowing in most places. Play up be: efit, 
that workers can gain, rather thay 
charges against the boss. And alway, |e 







Bittner’s Mild Manner Shapes Southern Drive 


Van A. Bittner’s quiet, mild-man- 
nered appearance is a surprise to those 
meeting him for the first time. He looks 
~—and talks—like a school teacher instead 
of a man with a half-century of labor 
battles behind him. It’s hard to see in 
him a man who is about ready to start 
an intensified organizing drive below,the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

Bittner is poised, shrewd, and articu- 
late. He is just as much at home as a 
guest speaker for a Rotary club as he is 
at a union mecting. 
¢ Tough Crusader—He is friendly and 
unhurried, smokes a pipe and inexpen- 
sive cigars and punctuates his remarks 
with gentle puffs. Yet Bittner has a rec- 
ord as a tough, crusading union leader. 
It shows up in seasoned and capable 
leadership whenever his union runs into 
a situation that calls for a fight. 

Bittner’s first taste of unionism came 
in the dirt and coal dust of Pennsyl- 
vania mines. Born in 1885, son of a 
coal miner, he joined his father in the 
pits near Pittsburgh when he was 11 
years old. He joined the mine union, 
which had a liberal sprinkling of other 
child miners. 

e Youthful Leader—Five years later, 
when he was 16, Bittner was elected 
president of his local. At 26, he was 
president of the Pittsburgh district of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 
Working with him in U.M.W. were 
two other promising young trade union- 
ists—John L. Lewis and Philip Murray. 


The years that followed were lean 
and tough ones for the union, and for 
Bittner. He led the 1916 U.M.W. drive 
to organize miners in Kentucky and 
Tennessee; in 1920 he headed that 
union’s activities in the Birmingham 
(Ala.) soft coal fields; from 1924 on he 
was the union’s top representative in 
West Virginia. 

@ Old Days—These tumultuous years of 
coal mine organizing were hardening 
ones for Bittner. There were blood 
picket line frays—in one of which Bitt 
ner was under fire and saw several 
union men shot down around him. He 
has very little to say about those days. 

Bittner and Murray were the top 
Lewis aides in the C.1.O. Both were 
assigned to steel-union organizing, al- 
though Bittner also was connected for a 
time with the Packinghouse Workers 
Organizing Committee. 
© Statesmanlike—Now, balding, he is 
Murray’s confidant as vice-president of 
the United Steelworkers of America. 
During the war he served as C.I.0.’s 
labor representative on the National 
War Labor Board. And he has the dif- 
ficult assignment, currently, of heading 
up C.I.O.’s organizing program in the 
South. 

His techniques are different from 
those of his mine worker days. There's 
a softer, more statesmanlike approach 
(page 102). But under it there still is 
much of the old toughness and deter- 
mination. 
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r public know when it benefits in any 

from unionization. 

ere’s what was done in this last re- 

ct at Laurel: Union officials esti- 
mated that workers’ pay had increased 
$5-million annually since they joined 
unions. Merchants were told about it, 
soon were giving credit to the union for 
big improvement in business. The 
ion offered to help in any civic proj- 
or charity; again, unions got a share 
pf the credit for each community job 

Il done. 

' The public is by no means 100% for 
e unions. But C.1.O. has taken a long 
tride from where it started out in 
urel. 

New Techniques Due—Southern man- 
‘agement generally will get a new chance 
to see C.1.0.’s operating techniques at 
work in plant communities in the next 
few months. When the T-H law went 
into effect, “Operation Dixie” slumped 
badly. Textile management, particularly, 
found its position a lot stronger when 
it bucked against union organizers. 

Then came the election on last Nov. 
2. The textile group quickly—and cor- 
tectly—interpreted the rejection of T-H 
as the signal for a resurgent southern 

anizing drive. 

* Buildup—The new phase of the C.I.O. 
campaign began to take shape at 
C.1.0.’s convention in Portland, Ore. 

A meeting of 200 C.I.O. southern or- 
eg has been called for Jan. 8 and 

in Atlanta. Top union officials will 

also be present. They will ye final plans 
for a revitalized organizing drive. 
e Big Mills First—Big textile mills, such 
as Cannon Mills in North Carolina and 
the Bibb Mfg. Co. in Georgia, will be 
the first objectives. They usually set 
textile industry patterns, in labor rela- 
tions as well as other matters. Bittner 
believes that if he can organize the big 
mills, the smaller ones will be easy to 
sign up. 

Helping the textile drive will be an 
economic fact: The textile industry is 
now out of the boom; some mills have 
closed, others are operating on reduced 
schedules. 

Workers who got top pay in the non- 
union mills are worried now, according 
to C.I.O., about maintaining their pe 
wage level. They’re not so sure that the 
raises, given voluntarily to keep unions 
out, will stick. So C.I.O. expects they’ll 
sign membership cards. 
® Other Plans—C.1.0. also‘is going to 
step up organizing in other lines. It 
claims a membership of 800,000 in the 
South (425,000 from “Operation 
Dixie”), but it says “the greater part of 
the job remains to be done.” C.1.O. 
estimates that there are 6-million indus- 
trial workers in the 11-state South. 
Combined A.F.L., C.I.O., and inde- 
pendent union strength isn’t more than 
3-million, C.1.0. estimates, so there’s 
plenty of room for further organizing. 
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#1 of a series of informative articles | 
on insurance and bonding. i 
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FREE booklet helps employers 
encourage honesty of employees 


In a booklet entitled “Are You Your Brother’s Keeper?”, 
Lawrence W. Miles, C.P.A., points out: 

Many employers have come to realize that in addition to affording 
proper working conditions, reasonable hours, adequate wages and 
opportunities for advancement, they also have a definite moral obliga- 
tion to do everything within reason-to prevent their employees from 
succumbing to the temptation of dishonesty. 

Mr. Miles then examines the whole problem of employee dis- 
honesty and shows how employers may help prevent it. These 
subject headings give some idea of the scope of the work: 


Checking References Control of Merchandise 
Safeguarding Receipts Inventory and Stocktaking 
Controlling Disbursements Payroll Precautions 
Check Cashing Independent Audits 

Test Checks and Receipts Fidelity Bond Protection 


In covering these and other subjects, Mr. Miles gives authori- 
tative and practical suggestions to help employers safeguard the 
inherent honesty of their empioyees. For, as Mr. Miles says in his 
closing paragraph: 

In the belief that many employers are deeply conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities to their employees, the suggestions here advanced are 
offered with the hope that some may be aided in better meeting these 
responsibilities and in answering the question “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” —I am!” 

This valuable booklet is published by the Hartford as a service 
to American business. A copy will be sent without obligation to 
any employer requesting it. 







HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY. 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY ' 


_ Writing practically all forms of insurance excep? personal life insurance 
a aeamigii: ‘Connecticut: 








HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Conn. 
Please send free copy of “Are You Your Brother's Keeper? “’ 
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JAN: 10-14-1949 


YoOu’LL 
LIKE 


CHAIR 


You'll like its com- . << 

fort, its appearance, MODEL 66 

the service it gives. 

Best of all you'll like the way you can adjust 
it to your own needs. The seat and back of 
Harter’s executive posture chair are fully adjust- 
able. Soft foam rubber cushions on seat, back, 
and arms. Goodall Gros Point mohair fabric 
upholstery comes in many rich deep-tone or 
pastel shades. Try this fine posture chair at 
your Harter dealer’s. Write for booklet below. 


VHARTER 
a mM int in T E n 

POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 
FREE BOOKLET “Posture Seating Makes Sense” tells you 


all about Harter's complete line of posture chairs. Write for 
free copy. Harter Corporation, 212 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
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LEFT-WING AIDES, including Santo (center), Sacher (right), in early days. But now... 


“Red Mike” Changes Color 


T.W.U. chief Michael Quill breaks with Communists after 
15 years, taking powerful union with him. What Quill has done may 
well be done by other left-wing labor union leaders. 


Michael J. Quill needs a new nick- 
name. “Red Mike” hasn’t been quite 
appropriate since early this year. That 
was when the Daily Worker began to 
libel him as an “agent of the bankers.” 
The nickname lost its final shred of 
validity in Chicago last week. 

There and then, Quill was reelected 
to the presidency of C.1.0.’s Transport 
Workers Union. But at the same time 
T.W.U. became an organization which 


old-timers will hardly recognize. It 
turned itself inside out; it changed from 
one of the leading Communist-line 
unions in America to one of the most 
vociferously anti-Communist. And lead- 
ing the retreat from Moscow was the 
man who was proud to be “Red Mike” 
to his comrades for 15 years. 

e Force of Consequence—It is hard to 
exaggerate the importance of this stra- 
tegic union’s turnabout. T.W.U. is a 
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force of consequence in the land; it is 
the reigning labor power in the New 
York and Philadelphia transit systems, 
with branches in air transport, street 
railways, and bus systems all over the 
country. 

But the turnabout at its convention 

in Chicago last week proved that even 
* powerful T.W.U. is the lengthened 
shadow of one man. If that man wants 
to be a Communist, T.W.U. will unde- 
. yiatingly follow the party line. And if 
he wants to fight the party, the union 
will do his bidding. 
@ Others To Come?—What hit Mike 
Quill, therefore, might be more impor- 
tant than just the fact that T.W.U. 
changed its spots. Especially so because 
there are other unions in America whose 
leaders are still as faithful to commu- 
nism as Quill was in the past. And they 
are in just as secure control as he. If 
Quill could change, so might they. 

Quill still denies that he was ever a 
member of the Communist: Party. But 
he doesn’t deny his record of a decade- 
and-a-half of adherence to the changing 
party line. Moreover, he freely admits 
attending meetings where party officials 
laid down union policy. The party pro- 
fessionals just don’t order around men 
who are, in their terms, unreliable. 
¢ Firebrand—Quill’s rise had nothing 
unique about it. He started his career 
as a young trade-union firebrand who 
got valuable help from Communists and 
rom their funds. Their backing gave 
him the leg-up to leadership he needed 
while the T.W.U. was still an embryo 
organization in New York City. 

At about the same time, the Commu- 
nists were helping Joe Curran to lead- 
ership in the National Maritime Union 
—only to have Curran take up the torch 
against them a year before Quill. Later, 
the party apparatus sponsored Albert J. 
Fitzgerald’s drive for the presidency of 
the important United Electrical & Ra- 
dio Workers Union. And some hopeful 
people profess to see signs that Fitz- 
gerald is also ready for the sawdust trail. 
e Two Gifts—The party not only gave 
Quill a labor fief; it gave him civic stand- 
ing as well. Quill became a political fig- 
ure when he was elected a New York 
City councilman on the American Labor 
Party ticket. And for both councilman 
and labor leader he was admirably fitted 
by background and temperament. 

Quill was born on a potato farm in 
County Kerry, Ireland, 43 years ago. He 
emigrated in 1926 and got a pick and 
shovel job in New York City, is now a 
U.S. citizen. 

Those who remember him from his 
early days here describe him as being 
filled with an irrepressible Gaelic elo- 
quence. They say he also was enamored 
of the Irish revolutionary tradition. And 
they add that he was full of beans. 
® Union Start—Naturally, Quill tried to 
organize a union. When he couldn’t 
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a BIGGER 


exhibit 
of BETTER 
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TO DO MORE WORK 
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the Thind 
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Handling 
Exposition 


The 1949 Exposition will be held in 
Philadelphia January 10 through 14 


and will constitute a broad view 
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and preview of “industrial history 
in the making.” It will be the most 
convincing demonstration of all 
time that the Science of Materials 
Handling is eternally new—that it is 
a never-ending process of evolving 
new and better methods and equip- 
ment to the.end that our National 
economy can shuke off\the shackles 
of old, inefficient and time-consum 
ing practices which have become 
prohibitively costly both in human 


energy and in dollars 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL \\ TOWING TRACTORS 





he 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV., JIPMER MPANY eaTTLe CREEK 42, MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Over 14 years’ experience on 
drying problems goes into 
Lukenweld’s engineering of 
rolls and machines for drying. 
In scores of plants, hundreds of 
Lukenweld Jacketed Steel 
Drier Rolls in service today 
demonstrate these advantages: 
Higher quality products—sur- 
face. temperatures are more 
uniform and constant. Faster 
production—positive scaveng- 
ing of steam passages flushes 
out air and condensate, assur- 
ing high efficiency. Greater 
safety—welded steel plate con- 
struction permits high steam 
pressures. Simplicity of con- 


struction—nothing to get out 


Employ Lukenweld Jacketed 
Drier Rolls for More Produc- 
tion. (Patents applied for.) 


HIG da/E. 


of order; can be designed with- 
out bolts, nuts, or siphons to 
work loose in service. 

Any diameter, 24 inches or 18 
feet—lengths to suit each task 
—plain steel, polished or plated 
surfaces, or any of the Lukens 
corrosion-resistant clad steels; 
we design drierrolls tomeet your 
exact requirements. Lukenweld 
also designs and builds additions 
to existing drying equipment 
or completely new machines. 

Bulletin 358 tells about 
Lukenweld Jacketed Drier 
Rolls. For a copy, write Luken- 
weld, Division of Lukens Steel 
Company, 48:3 Lakens Build- 
ing, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 





*In service in scores of plants on drying operations in the 
paper, chemical, drug, food, plastic and other industries. 


LUKENS 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY 


e © SPEED SCRAP TO THE MILLS TO MAKE MORE STEEL « 


pring, it off, he found 2 new job wth 
the New York transit system and joi)e< 
the A.F.L. By the time the C.1.0. \. 4; 
formed, Quill had a sizable perso:al 
following among transit employees. |’ 
the Communists, who were acting 01, a 
directive to get control of the unions ‘y 
the vital field of transport and comm .- 
nication, Quill looked like a real com: +. 
They began to cultivate him. 

For motives which differ, Quill, tie 

Communists, and John L. Lewis couid 
make common cause in successfu 'y 
building a C.1.0. union to blanket Now 
York City’s transportation. Quill didn’t 
believe that a party-line position intc; 
fered with organizing. Nor, for more 
than a decade, did he seem concerned 
over the very obvious fact that his left- 
wing associates wanted T.W.U. built «s 
an operational base for the Communist 
Party. 
e The Beginning—Quill won't say when 
he first began to have qualms about the 
company he was keeping. If his pattern 
conforms to others who have broken 
with the party and are frank about the 
development, he probably began to ques- 
tion Communist doctrine long before he 
gave any outward sign. 

That sign came nine months. ago, 
when he es to wrangle with the 
party on minor issues. His first sharp 
clash came after he extended congratu- 
lations to Archbishop Spellman on his 
elevation to Cardinal. The party cen- 
sured him—and he chose to take seri- 
ously his dignity as an important Cath- 
olic layman. 
¢ Rubicon—New York City’s five-cent 
subway fare brought Quill to his Rubi- 
con. If the didiel tesetile stayed, there 
was no immediate prospect of a wage 
increase for subway workers. But the 

















QUILL AND WIFE, the former Molly 
O’Neill, were married in Ireland in 1937 
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ANTI-PARTY LINE advice is given Quill 
by N.M.U.’s Joe Curran, who broke first 


Communists were looking for popularity 
as battlers against the rising cost of liv- 
ing. More people went through the 
turnstiles than worked for the subways, 
so the party campaigned against a fare 
rise. For Quill, it was a choice between 
union and party. He chose union. 

Communists have no half-way mea- 

sures for dealing with dissidents. Nor 
can they make exceptions to party dis- 
cipline. They began to put real heat on 
Quill. He backslid briefly by voting for 
an endorsement of the Wallace third 
party in C.I.O.’s executive board. But 
when the Communists tried to capital- 
ize on this sign of weakness in him, they 
overplayed their hand. 
e Rejection—He was summoned to a 
mecting at which Eugene Dennis, U. S. 
Communist Party secretary, laid down 
a policy of defying the C.1.O. on 
the third-party issue. The Communist 
Party put a higher priority on support- 
ing the Wallace party than on holding 
its union support. It envisioned the pos- 
sibility of breaking the unions it dom- 
inated away from C.I.O. and starting a 
third labor federation. 

Quill had already come too far to 
accept supinely a maneuver which could 
wreck his union. He said flatly that he 
wasn’t having any part of it—and he 
launched a fight for his trade-union life. 
e Fight—With the vigor of a young or- 
pees starting fresh, he went to work. 

e made speeches at 6 a.m. to workers 
on the early shifts at bus and subway 
shops. He held caucuses after midnight. 
In competition with his Communist 
dominated T.W.U. executive board, he 
pleaded for rank-and-file support. 

The logic of the situation made him 
daily more anti-Communist. A month 
after his break was in the open, Quill 
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Atlanta, first known as Terminus, later as Marthasville, is still growing by a fascinat- 
ing pattern all her own. Here, Southern hospitality mingles with the high-pitched 
tempo of today’s business. Atlanta is the terminus of fifteen rail routes. Its airport 
is the nation’s third busiest. And commercially? Look at Atlanta’s towering office 
buildings. 1,078 of their 1,479 elevator installations are by Otis. That's our con- 
tribution to still another famous American skyline! 










WASHINGTON REALLY 
SLEPT HERE. 


Not the General this time, but Washington, 
D.C. A trip in the original Otis steam elevator, 
which was installed in the Washington 
Monument in 1880, meant a 10 minute ride 
each way and a round trip of 30 minutes. 
Today, a one-way trip takes 70 seconds. 

































TOP THIS ONE! 


Just imagine! A twelve story hotel on top of 
a seven floor store and office structure. In 
addition, three basement levels, two 
outdoor terraces and three restaurants. Calls 
for advanced vertical transportation, too. 

21 Otis elevators and 8 Escalators will keep 
passenger and freight traffic moving smoothly 
in Cincinnati's new Terrace Plaza Hotel Bldg. 





HOW'S SANTA DOING? 


Getting around your store in fine style? 

He is, if you're providing good Escalator 
and elevator service. Want to make sure? Use 
Otis maintenance. It’s keeping all vertical 
transportation units in more than 2,500 retail 
stores everlastingly on the job during the 
Christmas rush — and all year ‘round. 

Want the details? 





The new OTIS ‘‘32R’’ ESCALATOR handles 
more persons per dollar investment than any pre- 
vious moving stairway. Write for Bulletin B-700-1. 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





“Escalator” is a registered trade mark of the Otis Elevator Company. Only Otis makes Escalators. ~g 
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If you're like most producers, 
protecting your product is 
worth the difference between 
profit and loss. Whether the 
problem is keeping moisture 
in, or dampness out, it will be 
well worth your time to test — 


BARECO 


Microcrystalline 


WAX 


@ HIGH WATER VAPOR RESISTANCE 
@ HIGH MELTING POINTS 


@ EXCELLENT HEAT-SEALING 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Write for Samples 


BARECO OlL COMPANY 

















WANTED 
TO BUY 


Fully Established 
Manufacturing Business 
Producing 


¢ Small or Medium Sized 
MACHINERY 
or 
¢ Component of durable 
consumer PRODUCT 


Our client, a well established manufacturer, 
is experienced in this type of business and 
desires to purchase or merge with a busi- 
ness offering a machinery line which has 


annua! sales of $500,000 up. 
Will retain competent executive personnel. 


Please write Department “A-4” enclosing 
this ad. Your reply will be held in con- 
fidence if desired. 


We are fully compensated by our client. 


Charles H. Welling & Co., Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Consultan’s in 
New Product Yevelopment 











told a friend: “I find myself saying 
things and doing things I would have 
considered impossible a couple of weeks 


© Success—Quill scored a major success 
in the battle for membership support 
when he negotiated a 24¢-an-hour raise 
for subway workers. It was a direct out- 
come of the fare raise. His fight was 
won when he got Mayor O’Dwyer to 
give his union a voluntary check-off on 
the municipal transit system. About 
25,000 employees signed up—20% of 
them new unionists who had been anti- 
T.W.U. before. Their support gave 
Quill a working majority in the biennial 
convention. 

The last, futile triumph of the Com- 
munists was in setting the convention in 
Chicago, where, they assumed, Quill 
would feel the loss of a friendly gallery. 
It didn’t do them any good. Quill was 
able to purge the organization of every 
leftist officer and to write a new con- 
stitution which bars them from office. 
He used the convention as a forum 
from which to make a bid for national 
leadership in the fight against Commu- 
nist influence in American unions. 
© Opportunist?—There are many who 
contend that Quill is a simple oppor- 
tunist; that he sees no future for him- 
self in where the Moscow line is now 


‘tending. That may be. It is a fact, how- 


ever, that Quill stuck faithfully to the 
said line between 1939 and 1941 when 

e would have fared better personally 
on the right. 

It is a further fact that a time came 
when even the most obtuse could un- 
derstand that the interests of the Com- 
munist Party and the union diverged. 
And when that time came, Quill identi- 
fied himself with the union. 

e For Industry—What does this mean 
for the industry in which T.W.U. oper- 
ates? 

There will be little surface change. 
The new right-wing T.W.U. is going to 
be militantly—and defensively—intent 
on carrying on an organizing campaign 
among transit, utility, and airlines em- 
ployees. Its wage and, bargaining pro- 
gram will be as vigorous as that of the 
noisiest Communist-led organization. It 
can’t let up a minute without giving the 
Communist opposition which still re- 
mains within the union a chance to dis- 
credit Quill for going “soft.” 

But its actions will no longer be sus- 
pect on the ground that they are devised 
to serve Russia’s interests. Under the 
surface, T.W.U. will be motivated by 
trade union aspirations and can eventu- 
ally develop an appreciation of an em- 
ployer’s problems. In the long run, this 
can make a significant difference to 
T.W.U.’s industry—and to the enter- 
prise system. 

e For C.1.0.—And what does T.W.U.’s 
shift mean for the balance of forces 
within the C.I.0.? 


Primarily, the. right-wing of organ: ¢ 
labor has st time “ns ya m 
portant addition. But further, the < 
version of Mike Quill makes similar ¢ \, 
versions easier in the future. What });; 
Quill will not be lost on others \ }, 
stand now in the position he has 
nounced. They can all see how he fa: ec 
when he made his choice between pt) 
and union. Sooner or later, that choc 
faces all of them. 





LABOR BRIEFS 


C.L.O. textile workers at the Rome (G:. 
Celanese plant ended a 116-day strikc 
with a 12¢ raise. Those not fully co 
ered by incentive plans get an additiona| 
2¢ and 3¢. The one-year agreement ha; 
nO wage yeopening. 





© 
Frank P. Douglass will stay on as chair- 
man of the National (Railroad) Medi 
ation Board. He wanted to resign, but 
Truman asked him to stay. NMB ha; 
been criticized for not settling more rail 
disputes in early stages. 
. 
Boeing is meeting its shortage of en- 
ae by borrowing from Curtiss 
right, which recently lost some go\ 
ernment business (BW—Nov.20'45. 
p48). Boeing is using 75 engineers from 
C.-W.’s rot rs plant, may get 4( 
more to work four or five months on 
B-50 Superfortress production at Seattle 
°o 


Dayton income tax (BW —Nov.13’45. 
p99) is opposed by A.F.L. and C.1.0 
unions there. They plan court action to 
block collection of 14% levy on pay 


e 
Pension drive is ong by C.1.O. rub 


ber union. Big Four already have pen 
sions, but union says they are “entirel\ 
inadequate.” It wants increased benefits. 
a voice in administering the company 
directed programs. 

® 
Industry-wide bargaining with commcer- 
cial airlines is goal of International Assn 
of Machinists. Eastern, United, T.W.A.. 
Northwest have agreed so far. Joint 
union-airlines committee will meet Mar. 
1, 1949, to draw up bargaining plans. 

& 


Utah copper strike (BW—Nov.13’48. 


109) is pinching industrial supplies 
§, federal mediators got Kennecott off- 
cials and 311 striking open-pit rail work- 
ers together again. At midweek, a com- 
promise “job evaluation” plan had the 
company’s O.K., but not the strikers’. 

” 


Ninth wage hike since 1941 has just 
been given to A.F.L. employees by 
Gorham Mfg. New raise (3%) fo! 
lowed wage review under cost-of-living 
adjustment clause in contract. 
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Strike Insurance 
California companies plan 
protection against losses induced 


by strikes. Farmers would re- 
cover planting and growing cost. 


A business risk against which no in- 
surance company gives broad protection 
is the labor dispute, Usually a plant is 
indemnified against property damage 
and claims for personal injury resulting 
from strikes and picketing. But it has 
no such protection against loss of busi- 
ness, or against the increased cost of do- 
ing business, because of a strike. 

e Two Tries—In California, they're try- 
ing to close that gap. Two separate 
pours have asked the State Insurance 
ept. for permission to set up interin- 
surance exchanges—a sort of co-op (BW 
—Jul.3'48,p28)—that would indemnify 
employers against strike losses: 


MANAGEMENT UNDERWRITERS, INC., a 
southern California body, asked per- 
mission to insure industrial erat 
ers against labor disturbances. That 
was a little over a year ago. 

ASSOCIATED FARMERS OF CALIFORNIA 
within the past month has started 
something similar for farmers. The 
Associated Farmers has spearheaded 
resistance to A.F.L. and C.1.O. at- 
tempts to organize agricultural labor. 


Management Underwriters proposed 
three forms of daily indemnity: 

(1) For involuntary total suspension 
of business caused solely by a labor dis- 
turbance; 

(2) For involuntary partial suspen- 
sion; 

(3) Reimbursement of “necessary ex- 

penses,” up to 90% of actual loss sus- 
tained, for as long as one year. 
e Definitions—The application defines 
labor disturbances as strikes, secondary 
strikes, sympathy _ strikes, sitdown 
strikes, picketing, secondary picketing, 
primary boycotts, secondary boycotts, 
and hot cargo practices (refusal to han- 
dle materials from struck establish- 
ments). 

The insurance commissioner’s file is 
vague about the “necessary expenses” 
that would be reimbursable. And pos- 
sibly because a section of the western 
labor press hopped on the proposal as 
“a new assault on organized working 
people,” officers of Management Under- 
writers are unwilling to explain. 

Premiums would have to be based on 
actuarial studies in a field for which 
no precedent exists. They would range 
from $525 to $750 a year for each $100 
of daily indemnity. For rate-making 
purposes, industries are grouped into 
four risk classes according to their strike 
records as tabulated by the Bureau of 
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A New Year's 
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to our friends 
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Solving Your 
INDUSTRIAL Housing 
PROBLEM today 


KNOX has focused on new techniques 
in ded out homes by the hundreds. 
Ski. "know-how" applied to Factory- 
Engineered home construction, 

on 50 years of experience in the field 
makes KNOX outstanding. 
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who make buying decisions... 
management-men. That is why 
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achieves maximum effectiveness 
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Labor Statistics. Good risks get the 
low rate; bad risks the high one. 

¢ Management Group—T'irst president 
of Management Underwriters was 
Charles A. McKeand. He is an execu- 
tive of the Merchants & Manufacturers 
Assn., a Los Angeles employers’ organi- 
zation that has found itself frequently at 
odds with labor unions. 

McKeand resigned, and Richard Ka- 
terndahl, a retired Idaho attorney, took 
over his job. Other officers, according to 
the corporate charter, are Roly P. Nall, 
head of a Los Angeles insurance man- 
agement firm, vice-president; Ben 

tynin, a retired corporation executive, 

secretary; and Clarence S. Black, a Pasa- 
dena accountant, treasurer. 
e Trouble on One Farm—F or California 
farmers, the threat of labor disturbances 
has been building up for some time. At 
the big Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. ranch 
near Bakersfield, Calif., the A.F.L. Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union has main- 
tained pickets for more than a year (BW 
—Jul.31°48,p75). The same union and 
its C.I.O. counterpart have threatened 
to blanket the state. 

Subscribing farmers would be indem- 
nified by the Agricultural Exchange 
Corp., San Francisco. This. concern 
would protect farmers against labor-in- 
duced losses in production of crops, and 
also in transportation and processing if 
the subscriber wants. 
¢ Premiums—The production premiums 
range from 50¢ per $100 of coverage for 
cotton, sugar beets, dried fruits, nuts, 
ind grain, to $2 for asparagus. Protection 
in transit (25¢ per $100) and in proc- 
essing ($1 per $100) is optional. 

The farmer would estimate in ad- 
vance how much it would cost him to 
prepare his soil for a*crop, to plant, and 
irrigate; he would add in all other oper- 
ations and expenses up to the point of 
harvest. His premium would be based 
on that total figure. Then, if he lost the 
crop ere: a strike, he would recover 
his costs. This wouldn’t reimburse him 
for loss of the market value of the crop 
but would give him “seed money.” 

e Organization—Associated Farmers of 
California has no corporate interest in 
the interinsurance exchange. But its 
executives hold all but one of the key 
positions. Charles E. Gibbs, executive 
secretary of A.F.C., is secretary-treasurer 
of the Agricultural Exchange Corp. 
Philip Bancroft, a director of Associated 
Farmers, is president of the insurance 
body. 
All seven members of the exchange’s 
policy-making board of governors are 
officials of Associated Farmers. These in- 
clude Robert F. Schmeiser of Fresno, 
president of A.F.C., and Henry S. 
Strobel of Salinas, secretary-treasurer. 

Only nonfarmer in the group is E. 
Pym Jones; he’s a prominent San Fran- 
cisco insurance executive, and vice-presi- 
dent of the insurance corporation. 





Help on Overtime NT 


Congress expected to n.|. 
lify Supreme Court Bay Ridge 
decision which permits costly 
pyramiding of overtime. 


The controversial, potentially cos |; 

“overtime on overtime” decision by tic 
Supreme Court probably will be nuili 
fied by the 81st Congress. Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin and Wace 
Hour Administrator William R. Mc 
Comb are collaborating on a bill that 
would redefine “overtime.” It has thc 
endorsement of the American Fede:a 
tion of Labor, and should have easy go 
ing on Capitol Hill when it’s presented 
early in 1949. 
e Aimed at Longshoring—In negotia- 
tions which led to settlement of thc 
East Coast dock strike, Tobin prom 
ised to ask Congress to validate a spc 
cial “overtime” clause in longshoring 
labor contracts. Under it, dock workers 
are paid time-and-a-half for any work 
outside week-day, daytime hours. 

The Supreme Court Bay Ridge steve 
doring decision raised a threat to such a 
premium-pay plan. It held that the time 
and-a-half pay wasn’t true overtime— 
but was merely extra wages for work 
ing unusual hours. It said that employ- 
ers must include this kind of time-and 
a-half pay in aguring the “regular rate” 
paid to employees—on which legal 
“overtime” must be paid for more than 
40 hours worked in a week. 

e Tobin’s Suggestion—Tobin’s revision 
of the law—expected to be the Admin. 
istration’s proposal to Congress—would 
legalize as “overtime” time-and-a-half 
pay for: (1) any work before or after 
specified hours, ‘set by union contracts: 
(2) holiday, Saturday, and Sunday work. 

‘This apparently goes even further 
than the amendment which McComb 
originally had in mind. The Wage-Hour 
Administrator wanted to redefine the 
term “regular rate” to exclude, specifi 
cally, time-and-a-half paid after eight 
hours a day, and on holidays, Saturdays, 
Sundays, arid the sixth or seventh day of 
a work week. But McComb would not 
have excluded from the “regular rate’ 
any time-and-a-half premium paid for 
night work—as Tobin contemplates 
doing. 








The Pictures-—Acme—31, 106, 
109; Bob Isear—38 (top), 87; 
Fabian Bachrach—88; Harris & 
Ewing—104; Int. News—21, 32, 
118; McGraw-Hill World News— 
120; Textile Workers Union of 
America—102; Wide World—108. 
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French weakness is forcing second thoughts about the Marshall Plan. 

Not that Washington thinks of scrapping aid to western Europe. That's 
about the firmest thing in U. S. foreign policy today. 

Still, the experts are wondering if our methods are right. 

Western Europe gives little promise that, as a whole, it can pay its 
way by 1952. But, say the experts: Remove France and Italy, and the other 
countries probably could get along. (No one has expected western Germany 
to be out of the mire by 1952.) 

So the thought is this: Why should the other countries be dragged down 
by France’s failure to carry its own weight? (The experts see some excuse 
for Italy's slow recovery. It hasn‘t the balanced resources that France has.) 

Why not treat both France and Germany as special cases? 








Don’t look for any quick decision on a question like this. 

For one thing, Washington won't have the final version of Europe’s four- 
year plans until spring. 

For another, the Economic Cooperation Administration still has some 
hopes for France. The Queuille government is working on its 1949 budget 
now. And ECA is trying to put some realism into it. 

td 

Are the French people really willing to pay for their recovery? To date 

the Queuille cabinet has tried to duck this issue. 


So ECA is still refusing to promise release of the French counterpart fund 
to cover next year’s capital investment. 

Here are some of the U. S.-French differences over the proposed budget: 

(1) The Queuille government wants to substitute a big voluntary loan 
for the forced loan it planned last week (BW-Dec.11‘48,p103). If this isn’t 
taken up, then it would become a forced loan. ECA thinks this is merely 
postponing trouble. 

(2) The Queuille government proposes a 10% general tax boost, plus a 
20% increase in the production tax. ECA thinks taxes should be stiffer. 

(3) The Queuille government plans to overhaul its tax machinery; it 
would cut the number of taxes down from 10 to two. But ECA says this won’t 
change the fact that 50% of France’s national income today yields less than 
6% of the country’s taxes. 








e 

The British, too, are putting the heat on France to get its financial house 
in order. Only London is working under camouflage. 

Here’s the story: For a long time Paris has grumbled that the British 
refuse to buy French exports. At first the British had a good excuse. They 
said that all the French had to offer was luxury goods. 

Then recently France offered steel, machinery, textiles, agricultural 
products, timber. But the British have completely ignored this offer, keep 
on talking as if France had nothing to sell but luxuries. Actually, they refuse 
to take the French offer seriously. 

They tell the French privately that the goods will never be available 
unless Paris solves its financial problems. 

The French protest that this is interfering in their internal affairs. 

+ 

This double pressure may bring a different French budget. Chances 
are the French Assembly will act on it before the end of the year. 

But French political leaders want to avoid a showdown on the tax issue 
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until after the U. S. Congress has appropriated funds for the Marshall Plan’s 


second year. 


So the chances are slim that the budget will go very far in solving 


France's woes. 
* 


The Rio Defense Pact will get its first test in the Costa Rica conflict. 





The Council of the Organization of American States is setting up a com- | 


mission to look into the matter. It will investigate charges that Costa Rica 
was invaded by Nicaraguans. 

If the U.S. is asked to serve on the commission, it will accept—and 
abide by the commission‘s decisions. 

Actually, the State Dept. didn’t know at midweek whether the trouble 
is an internal conflict or an invasion. Our embassies in the two countries 








just didn’t have the full facts on what had happened. 


Western Germany is to get a big penicillin plant. 

It will be set up at the former |. G. Farben factory in Hoechst, near 
Frankfurt. 

Merck & Co. of Rahway, N. J. has the contract for designing and equip- 
ping the plant. Manufacture will be by the deep fermentation method. 

The plant will be owned and operated by Farbwerke-Hoechst. Merck 
will be paid on a royalty basis after production gets underway. 

Estimated penicillin needs in Germany are 80-billion to 90-biilion inter- 
national units monthly. Capacity at present isn’t more than 5% to 10% 
of that amount. The projected plant is expected to have a capacity of about 
100-billion units per month. 





a 
Raymond Loewy, the industrial designer, has worked up quite a business 
in Britain. 
Latest client is the Austin Motor Co. Austin’s 1950 line of cars will 
all have the Loewy look. 
Other British names on Loewy’‘s list: Lever Bros.; Gestetner Duplicators; 
Allied Foundries; General Gas Appliances; and AGA Gas Stoves. 


Russia’s_ recent wool buying in Australia has the American trade 








worried. 

There’s nothing new about big Russian purchases of Australian wool. 
Under the Anglo-Soviet trade agreement, Moscow gets sterling to spend 
in the Commonwealth. And since the war, the USSR has become Australia’s 
fifth largest market for wool. 

The big surprise has been the sudden Russian switch from low-grade 
“military” types to superfine merino fleeces. 

These fleeces are grown almost exclusively for the American market. 
But after frantic bidding almost all the offerings at recent auctions have been 
knocked down to the Russians. American buyers got only a few odd lots— 
at the highest prices in history. 








U. S. exporters may face stronger British competition in Siam. 
A Siamese government mission is in London now shopping for railway 
equipment. The mission is looking for locomotives, freight cars, rails, bridge 


and structural steelwork, machine tools. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Dec. 18, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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UPS AND DOWNS of its sugar trade, plus a fiery nationalism, imperil .. . 


Cuba’s Great Expectations 


U. S. businessmen see broad possibilities for Cuba if they 
could get freer hand. The Cubans want to play it their own way. 
Biggest problem is to get the economy off the “sugar standard.” 


Official relations between the U. S. 

and Cuba are as sweet as Cuban sugar. 
Last week Washington rolled out the 
official welcome mat to prove it. The 
guest of honor was Cuba’s vigorous 
new president, Carlos Prio Socarras. 
e Sour Note—But business relations 
with our southern neighbor are not so 
sweet. So businessmen were as pleased 
as the diplomats over President Prio’s 
visit. Many an investor, potential in- 
vestor, sugar dealer, banker, and ex- 
porter hoped that a little official nudg- 
ing might make the Cubans feel more 
kindly toward U.S. participation in 
Cuba’s economic development. 

What irks the U.S. businessman 
about Cuba is the frankly discriminatory 
attitude of Cubans against foreign busi- 
ness interests. Cuba for the Cubans is 
a natural political phenomenon these 
days. But, says many a U. S. investor, 
the Cubans are going at it with such 
gusto that they are sure to end up by 
cutting their own throats. 

e Infirm Foundation — The 
man’s case is this: 

Cuban prosperity has always been 
tied to the fickle demand for world 


business- 
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sugar. Right now the country is riding 
the crest of a postwar boom. But next 
year, experts figure, Cuba’s sugar sales 
will drop about 20% —nothing fatal but 
a warning that another severe depres- 
sion might be in the cards. So now is 
the time to tackle an old Cuban prob- 
lem—the development of something to 
sell besides sugar. 

Cuba is full of lush economic pros- 
pects. And U.S. capital and know- 
how are just what is needed to develop 
them. 

To much of this President Prio un- 
doubtedly would say “Amen.” He 
needs prosperity, and plenty of it, to 
push through the ambitious welfare 
omar Cuban labor is demanding of 

im. (The demand was expressed in 
peculiarly Cuban fashion last week. 
Somebody dynamited the Labor Min- 
istry in Havana.) And he knows con- 
tinued Cuban prosperity calls for new 
Cuban exports and more home produc- 
tion of Cuba’s home needs. 

e Yankee Bogey—But U.S. capital— 
that’s another story. That smacks of 
“Yankee imperialism,” the old bogey, 
which over the years has brought down 


Latin American governmenis from Mex- 
ico City to Buenos Aires. 

In Cuban politics, the Yankee busi- 
nessman is the universal whipping boy. 
President Prio knows his political life 
would be snuffed out overnight if he 
failed to recognize this fact. The re- 
sult is a slew of laws and governmental 
decrees (mostly the latter) designed as 
a sop to nationalistic elements. 

On the face of them, these laws are 

enough to scare any potential foreign 
investor away. But those who know 
Cuba also know that the government's 
bark is no measure of its bite. Any 
Cuban government has to do a lot of 
play-acting. If Cuban nationalism is 
an irresistible force, the Cuban econ- 
omy, as now set up, is an immovable 
object. 
e Barometer—Sugar and sugar products 
earn 85% of Cuba’s export revenue— 
the country’s life blood. ‘They are the 
sole barometer of Cuba’s prosperity. 
Such a situation hardly makes for sta- 
bility: 

Over the years, U.S. prices for 
Cuban sugar have ranged froin a fan- 
tastic 22.5¢ a Ib. in May, 1920, to a 
depression !ow of about half a cent a 
lb. in May, 1932. And the U.S. nor- 
mally takes about 80% by value of 
Cuba’s sugar output. (Now we're pay- 
ing just under 5¢ a Ib. for Cuban sugar.) 

Between these two extreme years, 

Cuba’s total exports plummeted from 
a record high of $794-million to $84- 
million. Cuba’s total volume of trade 
in 1932 was an unbelievable 10% of 
its 1920 peak. 
e Restive Labor—The rickety founda- 
tion of Cuba’s sugar economy is fur- 
ther reflected in the labor field. Some 
500,000 Cubans—a third of the coun- 
try’s gainfully employed—work on sugar 
plantations and in sugar mills. But 
only about 25,000 have year-round jobs. 
Sugar is a seasonal business. A big ma- 
jority of the workers are employed only 
a third or a half of the year. 

As Cuban labor gets more and more 
politically aware, the government is 
backed ever farther into a corner. A 
third of the working population, work- 
ing less than half the year, earns some 
80% of Cuba’s all-important export 
revenue. On this impossible basis Presi- 
dent Prio has to meet the very vocal 
welfare demands of his people. 

If he grants labor's demands, say 
for a wage increase, he risks boosting 
sugar production costs to the point 
where Cuba will be partially priced out 
of the world market. But if he can’t 
keep the workers’ standard of living 
within the political safety zone, he will 
be tossed out of office willy-nilly. 
eCuba’s Answers— President Prio’s 
dilemma—to build up a strong Cuba 
without treading on politically active 
home toes—is an old story to U. S. in- 
vestors. For the past decade or so, 






















































SMILING PRESIDENTS Truman and Prio might sooth relations between U. S. and Cuba 


they have watched Cubans buy up for- 
eign interests wherever they can—with 
money that could be used to strengthen 
the economic structure. 

In 1939, Cubans owned only 28% 
of their sugar mills; in 1946, they 
owned 45%. 

In 1933, direct U. S. investments in 

Cuba amounted to some $840-million. 
In 1943, the figure dropped to about 
$529-million. And the downward trend 
has continued. A few investors decided: 
If you can’t fight ‘em, join ’em; they 
became naturalized Cubans in order to 
carry on their businesses. But most 
were just bought out. 
e U.S. Answer — U.S. businessmen 
don’t see nationalism as the answer to 
Cuba’s problem. They have plugged 
away for years at Cuba’s need for a 
more diversified economy, to give more 
work to Cuban labor and bring more 
foreign-exchange returns, to boot. And 
they'd be happy to take a hand—if the 
economic climate were right. 

Most students of the problem agree 
that Cuba’s real future lies (1) in 
greater manufacture of sugar byprod- 
ucts, and (2) in greater use of the 
island’s fabulously fertile soil. 

Here are some of the U. S. experts’ 
most recent recommendations for broad- 
ening Cuba’s economy: 

Sugar Byproducts. These now make 
up between 15% and 20% of the 
value of Cuba’s annual sugar and sugar- 
product exports. 

In the byproduct line, U.S. experts 
figure Cuba can: : 

(1) Process molasses and cane juice 
into industrial alcohols and motor 
fuels, into butadiene for synthetic rub- 
ber, or into high protein yeast. One 
U. S.-owned company, the Glycerine 
Corp. of Cuba, is building a glycerine 
plant at Matanzas to make use of 
Cuban molasses. 
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(2) Process bagasse into locomotive 
fuel, paper and pulp, wallboard, cellu- 
lose, carbon, and cattle feed. Experi- 
ments are going on now to adapt the 
cane waste to all of these. 

Agricultural Expansion. Some 5.5- 
million acres—more than half of Cuba’s 
arable land—is just waiting to be culti- 
vated. It is some of the richest soil 
in the world. And there is plenty of 
labor to work it. 

Along this line U.S. experts recom- 
mend: 

(1) A canning industry for Cuban 
fruits and vegetables. Though most 
tropical fruits don’t ship well fresh, 
plenty of sugar could be made avail- 
able for canning. Pineapples look like 
a good bet. Hawaiian pineapple 
growers are reported to be planning a 
pineapple-growing drive in Cuba. Some 
U. S. experts see a future for Cuban 
mangos and papayas. They say that, 
given high quality standards and a 
little promotional work, these fruits 
might come to be a common sight on 
American pantry shelves. 

(2) Expanded  cattle-raising. _ All 
that is needed is to sell the Cubans 
on the importance of high-grade beef; 
this means the production of cheap, 
high-grade feed. 

(3) Greater production of food for 
the home market. Food is Cuba’s 
biggest import item (34% in 1947). 
Greater output of rice, beans, onions, 
garlic and other items Cubans like on 
their dinner tables would be simple. 

e Dark Side—The same U. S. students 
of Cuba’s economy who paint such a 
rosy future also complain of a gloomy 
present. Their complaints boil down 
to this: Cuba’s strong labor movement 
(about 400,000 union members), born 
of management’s short-sighted policies, 
has grown in political influence be- 
yond the point of sound economics. 





There is no doubt that Cuban labo: 
has put management—particularly for 
eign management—in a tough spot. 
Rent laws, import and export duties. 
and wage laws make no bones about 
discriminating against the foreign busi- 
nessman. The frequency with which 
recent strikes have been settled in 
favor of the worker’s claims is a sign 
of the times. And it is significant that 
most settlements in the past couple of 
years have resulted from piss gov- 
ernment decrees. 
e¢ Labor Tangles—Cuban strikes often 
degenerate into three ring circuses. The 
point of the issue is hopelessly ob- 
scured in a mass of vituperative com- 
ment thrown up by labor, manage- 
ment, and the government (which 
nearly always has to intervene). 

Take the case of the Havana Street 
railways, which are owned by U.S. 
interests. The company workers struck 
for higher wages this fall, and the gov- 
ernment immediatély named an “in- 
terventor”—as Cuban labor umpires are 
known. This particular interventor 
happened to be an officer of the union 
involved in the strike. 

Several meetings with the union and 
stockholders were held. The Cuban 
press reported that the interventor suc- 
cessively (1) suggested the president of 
the company take a 33% cut in salary; 
(2) asked the stockholders to fire the 
president; (3) accused the president of 
conspiring to have the interventor as- 
sassinated. (Somebody actually did 
take a shot at him.) 

Havana’s trolleys are still function- 
ing under the government’s direction. 

Similar, though less dramatic, 
strikes have tied up Goodrich, Good- 
year, Pepsi-Cola, Coca-Cola, © and 
Orange Crush plants, among others, 
for various lengths of time this fall. 

e Other Trouble Spots—Banks often 
have the toughest time. No Cuban is 
surprised to go into his bank and find 
the teller sporting a huge button on 
his lapel saying, “We demand a 40% 
raise.” Bank unions are one of the 
Communists’ strongest footholds in 
Cuba. Much of their strength comes 
from the fact that of Cuba’s 13 big 
banks, 6 are foreign owned. (From 
the U.S.: Chase National, National 
City, and the First National Bank of 
Boston.) 

e What’s Ahead?—If all the sound and 
fury echoing daily in Cuba were taken 
literally, it would be practically impos- 
sible for private U. S. businessmen to 
operate there. The fact that large U. S. 
interests are still functioning in sugar, 
banking, public utilities, and a host of 
consumer-goods_ fields shows that 
Cubans aren’t ready for drastic action 
yet. But nobody knows whether they 
will. ease off enough to let U. S. busi- 
nessmen take part in the country’s 
search for new things to sell. 
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YOUR BUSINESS! 


In the chemist’s language, this particular grouping of let- 
ters means—sorbito!. You, or your technicians, can 
translate it into the specific answer to your need for a 
moisture-conditioning agent or a manufacturing ingredient 


with the properties peculiar to sorbitol. 


The new, high-purity Atlas sorbitol presents new oppor- 
tunities in the processing of numerous products—drugs . . . 
cosmetics ... chemicals . . . glue compositions . . . textiles 
... foods... pharmaceuticals . . . paints and varnishes. It 
is invaluable in the synthesizing of such products as resins, 
drying oils, and emulsifiers; and in helping other products. 


retain their freshness, softness, and flexibility. 


The downward trend of sorbitol prices due to improved 
production means you have all the advantages of sorbitol 
plus a stabilizing effect on raw material costs. The purity 
of Atlas sorbitol is higher than ever—now it is one of the 


purest quantity-produced materials in the chemical market. 


Carload lots of Atlas sorbitol are ready for prompt delivery. 
Find out how the advantages of sorbitol can be translated 
into the answer to your problems—write for the Atlas 
sorbitol book, or consult the Atlas technical staff. 
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France Pushes 


Steel Output 


Diplomats try to keep brakes on Germany while French stee! 
men negotiate for higher capacity at home. Two big plants will 
triple strip steel production by 1952. Financing big problem. 


PARIS—France this week is in the 
midst of a two-pronged battle over steel. 

On the one hand, French diplomats 
are still doggedly trying to keep the 
brakes set on Germany's Ruhr indus- 
try (BW—Nov.27'48,p109). 

At the same time, French steel men 
are pushing hard to boost their coun- 
try’s production facilities enough to nar- 
row the gap between German and 
French capacity for processed steel. 
¢ Triple Production—Plans now in the 
works will just about triple present 
French production of re steel (800,- 
000 tons in 1948) by 1952. A hot-strip 
mill at Denain, in northern France, and 
an associated cold-strip mill at Monta- 
taire, near Paris, are already being built. 
They are scheduled to get into produc- 
tion early in 1950. 

This week, steel men were winding 
up talks with the French government 
about financing a second pair of plants 
—a continuous-strip mill at Hayange and 
Ebange, in the heart of the Lorraine 
iron Sis. These mills would come 


into operation about 1952. They would 
produce enough to permit export of 
nearly 300,000 tons of strip that year. 
e Orders for U. $.—If the Hayange proj- 
ect goes through, the U.S. will get or- 
ders in the next three years for about 
$45-million worth of rolling-mill equip- 


ment. French officials aren’t anxious to 
talk about what companies may or may 
not get contracts until the final deci- 
sions are made. But they hint that 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. of 
Pittsburgh and E. W. Bliss of Detroit 
will build most of the mechanical equip-. 
ment; Westinghouse Electric Corp. will 
land the biggest electrical order. (Both 
United Engineering and Westinghouse 
are already at: work on the Denain and 
the Montataire mills.) 

E. W. Bliss is reported ready to sup- 
ply $5-million worth of equipment dur- 
ing the first year of construction. The 
French are still considering bids sub- 
mitted by Mesta Machine Co. and Con- 
tinental Foundry & Machine Co. (both 
of Pittsburgh), and by General Electric. 
e Dollars—Bulk of the money for the 
Hayange project will come from the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 
It has put up roughly $18-million of 
the $29-million investment needed for 
the Denain and the Montataire proj- 
ects. And $12-million has already been 
written into France’s first-year Marshall 
Plan bill for Hayange. 

Hayange is almost certain to go 
through for two big reasons: (1) Rich 
Lorraine iron deposits make the project 
economically efficient; and (2) dollar 
transfusions for the French steel indus- 








The Czechs Deliver Under ECA 


These freight cars are the first of 3,480 to 
be delivered by Czechoslovak firmas to west- 
ern Germany by next June. ECA dollars are 
paying for them. Tatra and Erste Brunner 
Maschinenfabrik of Prague are the builders. 

When the first shipment arrived at the 


Bavarian border town of Furth i Wald, 
ECA’s overseas public relations staff put on 
a show. Each car was stamped with a large 
shield saying, “For European Recovery.” 
The shields were put on after the cars 
crossed the Czech border. 
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try tend to calm French fears of the 
revival of Ruhr plants. 

e Francs—But it will take francs as well 
as dollars to get the Lorraine strip mill 
off paper. The mill is to be built and 
owned by a private corporation—Societe 
Lorraine de Laminage Continu (Sollac) 
—owned by nine leading eastern French 
steel concerns. These companies have 
to scrape hard these days for normal 
investment capital. So they have few 
francs left over for the strip mill. There- 
fore, the government will have to foot 
most of the bill in the form of direct 
and indirect loans. 

e Hurdles—The government is taking 
its time paying up. There are two rea- 
sons: 

(1) The Hayange-Ebange rolling mills 
call for about a 25-billion franc invest- 
ment. That's a lot of money to squeeze 
out of France’s tight budget. (ECA will 
provide about half the money, but the 
French government has to put an equal 
amount in francs into the counterpart 
fund.) 

(2) The steel industry is the only 

basic industry in France which is not 
nationalized. So Socialist-minded mem- 
bers of successive French governments 
have discreetly spiked the rolling-mill 
loan for almost two years; they know 
that a new mill will strengthen the in- 
dustry’s position greatly. Although the 
government finally approved the project 
last summer, it has insisted on checking 
every detail. 
e@ What It Means—A quick look at the 
blueprints for the Hayange-Ebange mills 
will give an idea of the importance of 
the project to French industry. The 
description in general holds good for 
the sister mills at Denain and Monta- 
taire. 

The Lorraine mills will have an an- 
nual capacity of from 600,000 to 700,- 
000 tons of strip. They will take only 
one-fourth of the manpower per ton of 
strip required by older strip mills. 

This is important because of the crit- 
ical manpower shortage in the French 
steel industry. 

e New Plants—Included in the Hayange 
ptoject are these new plants: 

(1) A heavy-duty 45-in. x 115-in. 
blooming mill with an annual output 
of 1-million tons. 

(2) A continuous 66-in. hot-strip mill. 
Its annual capacity will be 600,000 to 
700,000 tons of strip. 

(3) Two sand-blasting lines. (These 
will be built at Ebange near Hayange.) 

(4) A continuous cold-strip mill (at 
Ebange). It will have an annual output 
of 300,000 to 400,000 tons. 
¢ Output—Sollac can count on about 
860,000 tons of cast steel per year from 
the nearby furnaces of its member com- 
panies to feed its new strip mill. The 
corporation also controls rich iron mines 
in the vicinity of Hayange. 

French steel men point out that the 
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HUNDREDS OF IMPROVEMENTS! 


Crosley is truly a fine car. Again Crosley leads 
in the high compression field! Now 7.8 to 1 
compression ratiol Even more power, better hill 
climbing and greater economy—uvup to 50 miles 
on a gallon of regular gasoline. And you can 
own a Crosley for the price of an 8-year-old 
high-upkeep used car. So drive a Crosley—the 
new style leader that saves you money when 
you buy it, saves you money as you drive it! 


NEW CROSLEY DELUXE SEDAN is bigger! It's 
latest word in American design—new speed line Ps 
ing, sweep fenders. New, rich interior, choice fabrics. 
Seats 4 with ample luggage room. 
NEW CROSLEY STATION WAGON with lorger, longer 
body lines. Seats 4, or 2 with Ya ton load. All steel. 
No increase in price 
See the new Crosley 
cars at your dealer's 
— also Convertible, 
Qa PINE car Panel Delivery and 
Pick-Up. Or write for 
cotologue—Crosley Motors, inc., 2530-BA Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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percentage of a nation’s strip to its tota 
steel production can be used as a rough 
yardstick of its level of industrialization. 
Their examples: U.S. tinplate produc 
tion accounts for 5.5% of total U.S. 
steel output, British tinplate production 
for about 4.5% of its total steel tonnage, 
while France turns only about 3% of 
her steel into tinplate. 

French steel men are shooting for a 

tinplate production target of around 
4.7% of over-all steel output when the 
Hayange mill starts producing. 
e Thin Strip—As for thin strip, Sollac 
directors say that Britain is rolling about 
14% of its total steel output into thin 
strip. They hope to push French thin- 
strip production to 14.4% with their 
new mill. 

On the other hand, French percen- 
tage of medium and heavy strip will 
continue to lag far behind Britain’s even 
when the Hayange plants start rolling. 
The gap: roughly 7.5% against 15%. 
¢ Competition—The Hayange project 
will eventually mean more competition 
and less Lorraine iron ore for the Ruhr. 
French steel experts in the OEEC, for 
example, probably will question the pro- 
posed Bizone expansion of thin-strip 
capacity. Their grounds: The new strip 
mills will boost thin-strip production 
from 472,000 in 1938 to 1.2-million 
tons in 1952. About 150,000 tons of 
this will be available for export—enough 
to cover most of the European thin-strip 
deficit anticipated by OKEC. 


ECA’S LEDGER 


The Bottom of the Barrel 


This week ECA allocated the last of 
the recovery funds left in its till. But the 
kitty will soon be overflowing again. 
ECA will ask Congress for a little more 
than $1.1-billion to carry it over from 
April to July, 1949. And for the fiscal 
year 1949-50, best bet is that ECA will 
ask for a further $4.5-billion. 

The latest allocations—which totaled 
$537-million—will take care of the re- 
covery needs of the 16 European na- 
tions and China for the first quarter of 
1949. When they are spent, ECA will 
have disposed of $4,957,600 in loans 
and grants in its first 12 months of op- 
eration. It will have spent another $97- 
million on stockpiling strategic mate- 
rials, covering new U. S. investments 
in Europe (the guarantee fund), and 
meeting ECA’s administrative expenses. 

Of the latest allocations, France got 
the biggest share—$123-million. Other 
big takers: Britain, $77.9-million; Neth- 
as $74.8-million; Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, $69.3-million; western Germany, 
$46-million. 

ECA said that roughly one-third of 
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the first-quarter 1949 allocations will be 
on a loan basis; the rest, outright grants. 


Other Developments 


Tales of Hoffman. Last week in Lon- 
don, ECA boss Paul Hoffman faced a 
hostile European press over the ques- 
tion of further dismantling of German 
plants for reparations. 

Hoffman pointed out that the 300 
plants now earmarked for reparations 
are valued at less than $40-million, em- 
ploy fewer than 50,000 workers. He 
admitted that, left intact in Germany, 
these plants were worth far more. One 
of his questioners stated that if the dis- 
mantling of German plants was halted, 
Germany would be left with a steel 
capacity of close to 19-million tons. 
Hoffman didn’t challenge it. Present 
level of capacity permitted by the Big 
Four: 10.7-million tons. 

ECA’s committee on_ reparations 
(BW-—Sep.18’48,p130) has completed 
its survey of plants ticketed for disman- 
tling. It is now in London, drawing up 
its recommendations to the U. S. gov- 
ernment. According to British reports, 
the committee will recommend that 200 
of the 300 plants ticketed for repara- 
tions be left in Germany. 

This week Hoffman popped up in 
China—out of the frying pan into the 
fire. He started a flurry of rumors by 
saying that ECA aid would continue to 
go to China, even if Chiang Kai-shek 
gave way to a coalition government— 
though not to a pure communist gov- 
ernment. For his text he took Secretary 
of State George Marshall’s Harvard 
speech of June, 1947, which first out- 
lined the plan. Said Marshall then: His 
plan was not directed “against any coun- 
try or doctrine but against hunger, pov- 
erty, desperation, are chaos.” 

Hoffman was speaking for the record, 
of course. Congress is not likely to sanc- 
tion aid even tc a coalition government 
if the Communists have a hand in it. 

Greece, Ebasco Services, Inc., New 
York engineering firm, has been ap- 
pointed by ECA to find out how best 
Greece can use its electric power poten- 
tial. Ebasco is commissioned to make 
recommendations on dividing Greece’s 
available water supply between electric 
power and irrigation projects, to map 
new irrigation projects, and to study 
flood control systems. 

Dollars From Tourists. Western Eu- 
rope hopes to get $2.5-billion from 1.7- 
million traveling Americans over the 
four-year span of the Marshall Plan. 
Right now it is taking in about $300- 
million a year from U. S. businessmen 
and tourists abroad. That figure will 
have to be jacked up to $800-million by 
1952 to meet the goal. 

The Europeans expect to get another 
$540-million in foreign arg from 
other travelers during ECA’s lifetime. 
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Why the Taft-Hartley Act Failed 
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Most businessmen are realistic. Few are wasting time 
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deploring the imminent doom of the Taft-Hartley act. 
To be sure, they worry about the statute which will 
replace it. But most businessmen are getting ready to 
work with a new set of labor relations rules. 

A change of rules will bring a host of practical prob- 
lems. Before that happens, there is some point in con- 
sidering why the Taft-Hartley act failed and what may 
be the lesson of that experience. 

For the Taft-Hartley act did fail—on one of the most 
important grounds by which a law must be judged in a 
democratic society. That ground is consent. Qnly the 
police state can-enferce-alaw which is believed to be 
pnjust by the people it affects. pi 

In terms of consent, it is of no consequence whether a 
law brings stability into industrial relations, increases 
productivity, or abates strikes. These matters are vital, 
‘but they are only one side of the coin. 

} Organized labor was convinced that the Taft-Hartley 
act was an unjust and oppressive law. It was able to 


express its conviction politically. 





Business Was Confused 


Business had real difficulty in understanding labor’s 
frenzied opposition. The extreme language—“slave labor 
law”—which labor applied to the statute made no appar- 
ent sense. Patently the law did not enslave wage earn- 
ers, nor did it do many of the other things which labor 
charged. So the business community tended to write 
off labor’s opposition as just the shrill and empty scream- 
ing of a group of men who refused to give up their priv- 
ileged position gracefully. 

But, actually, labor's opposition was much more than 
that. It was the survival instinct at work—a formidable 
power in both human institutions and human organisms. 

As far as business was concerned, organized labor never 
made its case against the law. The gap between the 
charges and the palpable facts was too great. 

But organized labor did make its case with its own 
rank and file; the vehemence and earnestness of the 
leaders convinced the members, even though none of 
them could hear the clank of chains. 

In order to arouse the members, the unions had to 
put their case in a way which made very little sense to 
business or anyone else. If they had been completely 
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their point to outsiders. But they might have lost sup- 
port inside. The reason: Their real case was important, 
but it was too involved for dramatic propaganda. 

The only way one could hear the real case was to 
listen patiently while a labor leader exhausted himself 
sounding off against the law in all the familiar stereotypes 
~—and then go back to the question: Well, what’s really 
wrong with it? 


The Unions’ Contention 


What was wrong was that the Taft-Hartley act went 
too far. It crossed the narrow line separating a law 
which aims only to regulate from one which could 
destroy. 

Given a few million unemployed in America, given 
an administration in Washingtem which was not pro- 
union—and the Taft-Hartley act conceivably could wreck 
the labor movement. 

These are the provisions that c6uld do it: (1) picketing 


can be restrained by injunction; (2) employers can peti- 


‘tion for a collective bargaining election; (3) strikers can 








be held ineligible to vote—while the strike réplacemen cements 


cast the only ballots; and (4) if the outcome of this is a 
‘“no-union” vote, _ the government must certify and en- 
force it. 

= Any time there is a surplus labo: pool from which an 
employer can hire at least token strike replacements, 
these four provisions, linked together, presumably can 
destroy a union. 

By going that far, the law defeated itself. It was more 
than a pendulum swing away from the Wagner act. As 
a result, not only will the potentially destructive features 
of the law go, but also some of its constructive aspects 
will be lost in the reaction. 

Labor now has the opportunity to make the same mis- 
take which the sponsors of the Taft-Hartley act made; 
it can take advantage of a favorable political situation and 
go too far. Going back to the original Wagner act would 
be going too far. 

But, if labor does go too far, there is some comfort in 
the lesson that business can learn from the Taft-Hartley 
law’s fate: In a free society, the vital interests of an 
established group cannot be permanently undermined— 
not unless that society is to lose its freedom. 
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